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PRELIMINARY  REPORT 
„»  RED  DESERT  STUDY 

.  '  ^d        «  WYOMING 

^S  THIS  REPORT  WAS  PREPARED  PURSUANT  TO  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING  SYSTEM  FOR  AGENCY  AND 
PUBLIC  REVIEW  OF  PROPOSED  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES.   PUBLICATION 
OF  THE  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  HEREIN  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
CONSTRUED  AS  REPRESENTING  EITHER  THE  APPROVAL  OR  DISAPPROVAL 
OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS 
REPORT  IS  TO  PROVIDE  INFORMATION  AND  ALTERNATIVES  FOR 
FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT, 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  AND  OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES. 
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The  Red  Desert  is  a  large,  unpopulated,  relatively  unspoiled 
area  in  south-central  Wyoming.   It  includes  much  of  the  Great 
Divide  Basin  between  the  North  Platte  River  and  the  Green  River, 
and  encompasses  roughly  four  and  one-half  million  acres,  about 
70$  of  which  is  public  land. 

Interest  in  the  area,  both  locally  and  nationally,  has  become 
increasingly  strong  in  recent  years,  uses  more  complex,  and  demands 
for  resources  more  competitive.   Various  proposals  for  creation  of 
a  wilderness  area,  a  national  antelope  range,  and  complete  develop- 
ment of  energy  sources  have  .all  been  advanced. 

In  response  to  the  multiplicity  of  pressures  and  proposals, 
and  in  order  to  more  effectively  administer  the  lands  under  its 
jurisdiction,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  began  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  area  in  the  summer  of  1970. 

The  study  effort  was  directed  at  determining  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  resources  in  the  area;  the  potential  of  those 
resources  for  development;  the  kinds  of  demands*  being  made  upon 
them;  and  finally  the  management  policy  that  could  best  accommo- 
date those  uses  while  providing  necessary  protection  to  the 
resources  themselves. 

By  early  spring,  1971*  "the  three  field  offices  of  BLM  involved 
in  the,  study  had  accumulated  over  500  pages  of  inventory  data 
which  were  displayed  on  nearly  100  maps  and  overlays.   These  data 
were  analyzed  to  determine  the  full  potential  of  each  of  seven 
major  resources  in  the  area;  livestock  forage,  wildlife  habitat, 
outdoor  recreation,  minerals,  timber  production,  watershed,  and 
lands. 

Specialists  in  each  of  these  resource  fields  applied  a  "tunnel 
vision"  approach  in  advancing  recommendations  aimed  at  full  develop- 
ment of  the  potential  of  each  resource  alone.   That  is,  the  recom- 
mendations were  constrained  only  by  technical  feasibility.   Impact 
on  other  uses  was,  at  this  point,  not  a  consideration.   This  step 
was  necessary  to  insure  that  all  possible  alternatives  were  avail- 
able for  consideration.   Nearly  85  individual  recommendations 
resulted  from  this  process.  ^^hPtf 
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Each  of  these  recommendations  was  compared,  one  with  the 
other,  to  determine  their  compatibility,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  in  conflict.   Nearly  60  conflicting  situations  were 
identified. 

With  the  identified  conflicts  before  them,  resource  special- 
ists made  an  analysis  to  determine  the  alternatives  available 
for  solving  each  problem. 

In  order  to  insure  that  public  interests,  demands,  and  idei 
were  properly  reflected  in  the  process,  BLM  held  twenty  public 
meetings  in  and  around  the  study  area.   Problems  were  dismissed 
alternatives  considered,  and  public  comment  solicited  to  aid  in 
selecting  the  proper  course  of  action.   Over  500  people  met  with 
BLM  to  offer  their  views  relative  to  management  of  the  Red  Desert. 
Nearly  100  people  responded  at  greater  length  in  writing. 

During  September  and  October  all  these  factors  were  evaluated 
and  a  preliminary  decision  formulated.   Economic  and  social  data, 
public  comments  and  suggestions,  and  resource  data  and  resource 
needs  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  management  approach  that 
would  best  accommodate  local  and  national  needs  and  provide  the 
necessary  protection  to  the  area  and  its  resources. 

The  attached  report  is  a  preliminary  judgment  relative  to 
those  objectives.   It  is  the  result  of  the  combined  professional 
consideration  of  District  and  State  BIM  resource  managers.  The 
report  is  offered  for  review  at  both  the  local  and  national  level, 
and  will  be  revised  as  necessary  to  reflect  that  review  before 
becoming  operational.   The  management  decision  set  forth  at  that 
time  will  guide  on-the-ground  planning  only  so  long  as  the  cir- 
cumstances directing  the  decision  remain  valid.   Major  changes 
in  the  management  atmosphere  will  direct  changes  in  the  manage- 
ment decision. 
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INTRODUCTION 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  Red  Desert  study  area  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Inter- 
state Highway  80  and  on  the  east  by  the  North  Platte  River  and 
a  series  of  storage  reservoirs  including  Seminoe,  Kortes,  and 
part  of  Pathfinder ■   The  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Carbon 
County  line,  U*3,  Highway  287,  the  Sweetwater  River,  and  the 
southern  borders  of  Bridger  and  Shoshone  National  Forests,   U.S. 
Highway  187  and  a  connecting  line  to  the  Bridger  National  Forest 
combine  to  form  the  western  boundary.   At  its  maximum  dimensions, 
the  study  area  is  over  lUO  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and 
nearly  70  miles  wide  from  north  to  south.   Most  of  the  study 
area  lies  astride  the  continental  divide  with  elevations  for  the 
most  part  ranging  between  6,500  and  7> 500  feet,  except  in  the 
scattered  mountains . 

h-J$5   Million  acres  of  land  are  included  in  this  area.   It 
encompasses  portions  of  Sweetwater,  Carbon,  Fremont,  Sublette, 
and  Natrona  counties.   Approximately  73$  (3*31  million  acres)  of 
the  area  is  public  land,  approximately  22$  (1.02  million  acres) 
is  patented  private  land,  and  approximately  5%  (0.22  million 
acres)  is  State  land.   Included  in  the  public  land  noted  above 
are  various  types  of  reserved  lands  including  public  water  re- 
serves, stock  driveway  withdrawals,  power  site  withdrawals, 
reclamation  withdrawals,  and  others,   However,  these  reserved 
lands  form  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  acreage 
of  public  lands  within  the  study  area.   The  bulk  of  the  patented 
private  lands  lie  within  the  "checkerboard"  land  pattern  area 
which  forms  the  southern  third  of  the  study  region ,   This  so- 
called  "checkerboard"  land  pattern  area  is  a  legacy  from  the 
early  western  railroad  building  era  of  the  late  l860!s  when  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  granted  title  to  alternate  sections 
of  the  public  lands  within  a  20  mile  wide  strip  on  each  side  of 
the  railroad  right-of-wayo   The  lands  held  by  the  State  of 
Wyoming  are  scattered  throughout  the  region,  principally  in 
sections  l6  and  36  of  each  township.   These  state  lands  were 
originally  public  lands  granted  to  Wyoming  through  various 
general  Acts  of  Congress  which  provided  each  new  state  enter- 
ing the  Union  with  certain  amounts  of  public  domain  lands. 


Essentially,  the  lands  presently  in  the  public  lands  category  are 
those  residual  federal  lands  which  have  not  been  patented  or 
otherwise  removed  from  the  original  public  domain. 

Estimates  based  on  1970  census  data  show  that  over  23,000 
persons  live  in  or  adjacent  to  the  study  area.   Most  of  the  popu- 
lation is  centered  in  the  cities,  towns  and  small  settlements 
located  on  the  major  transportation  routes  which  form  portions  of 
the  study  area  boundary.   Around  the  outer  edge  are  the  cities  of 
Rawlins  (7*855  pop. )  and  Rock  Springs  (11,657  pop« ),  as  well  as 
the  smaller  communities  of  Eden,  Farson,  Wamsutter,  Sinclair,  and 
Jeffrey  City*   Probably  less  than  500  people  actually  live  in  the 
interior  portion,  principally  at  Superior,  Reliance,  Bairoil, 
Lamont,  and  Muddy  Gap. 

The  border  portions  of  the  study  area  are  reasonably  well 
served  by  major  auto  transportation  routes,  including  Interstate 
80,  U.S.  287,  U.S,  I87,  Wyoming  28,  and  Wyoming  220,   However, 
little  of  the  interior  of  the  study  area  is  served  by  anything 
other  than  gravel  or  dirt  access  roads  of  variable  character. 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  main  line  passes  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  region  and  serves  both  Rock 
Springs  and  Rawlins ,   A  spur  track  interconnects  the  Superior 
mining  district  with  the  Union  Pacific  main  line  at  Thayer 
Junction,   Another  feeder  line  extends  from  Rock  Springs  north 
and  northeastward  to  the  iron  mine  situated  outside  of  the  study 
area  near  Atlantic  City,   Only  Rock  Springs  is  served  by  a 
scheduled  commercial  airline  0 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  found  throughout  most  of  the  study  area  often  has 
been  termed  "arid"  or  "semi-arid"  by  the  laymanc   Probably  the 
word  which  characterizes  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  study  area 
more  than  any  other  single  word  is  variability.   This  dry  climate 
is  characterized  by  a  general  lack  of  precipitation,  warm  summer 
and  cool  winter  temperatures,  and  great  variability  in  the  amount 
and  occurrence  of  precipitation. 
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For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  available  climatic  data  from 
appropriate  weather  recording  stations  have  been  analyzed  for  the 
ten  year  period  I96O-I969.   All  available  climatic  data  are  from 
weather  stations  on  the  periphery  of  the  study  area.   Only  one 
weather  recording  station  is  located  within  the  area.  (Compiled 
data  for  available  precipitation  and  temperature  are  included  in 
the  Appendix. ) 

With  the  exception  of  the  higher  elevations  above  7,500  - 
8,000  feet  the  estimated  mean  annual  precipitation  values  range 
from  five  to  ten  inches  throughout  most  of  the  study  area.   Based 
upon  the  species  of  vegetation  present,  the  mean  precipitation 
values  in  the  mountains  probably  exceeds  fifteen  or  more  inches 
per  year.   Although  snow  occurs  primarily  in  the  winter  season, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  snow  at  any  time  during  the  period 
September  through  June.   Snow  accumulations  occur  principally  in 
the  higher  mountainous  portions,  but  some  drifting  and  accumu- 
lation does  occur  throughout  the  entire  study  area.   The  wettest 
months  are  May  through  June  and  August  through  October.   The 
driest  month  is  most  likely  to  be  between  July  and  March.   The 
weather  is  normally  quite  variable  during  the  year,  particularly 
in  the  spring  and  fall  seasons.   Precipitation  received  varies 
greatly  in  terms  of  quantity,  quality  and  time  of  occurrence. 
Although  there  usually  is  at  least  a  token  quantity  of  preci- 
pitation received  during  all  months  of  the  year,  some  recording 
stations  do  not  receive  any  precipitation  at  all  during  a 
particular  month.   In  addition,  the  annual  precipitation  for  a 
station  during  a  particular  year  may  vary  as  much  as  50$  from 
the  long  term  mean.   Up  to  half  of  the  total  annual  precipita- 
tion received  at  a  station  may  fall  during  a  single  month,  and 
may  fall  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  or  it  may  come  during 
a  short  period  of  time,  as  in  a  summer  thunderstorm.   Thus,  there 
is  a  wide  range  in  potential  effectiveness  of  the  precipitation 
received. 

Temperatures  in  the  area  are  relatively  cool.   Wide  annual 
ranges  and  wide  diurnal  fluctuations  in  temperature  are  common. 
The  warmest  month  is  usually  in  July,  or  occasionally  August, 
while  the  coldest  month  may  be  any  month  during  the  period 


December  through  March.   Early  freezes  in  the  fall  and  late  in  the 
spring  are  characteristic  of  the  study  area.   Variations  in  loca- 
tion, elevation,  and  local  topographic  conditions  result  in  extreme 
variations  of  the  frost-free  periods.   The  range  of  mean  frost- 
free  days  per  year  (threshold  temperature  =  32  F. )  in  the  general 
area  of  the  study  is  from  about  50  days  to  over  120  days.   However, 
the  extreme  range  of  values  during  the  I96O-I969  period  is  from 
1  day  to  more  than  155  days. 

Although  there  are  no  data  for  soil  temperatures,  some  data 
are  available  for  water  evaporation  using  information  from  both 
Farson  and  Pathfinder  Dam  recording  stations.   The  average  water 
evaporation  at  Farson  for  the  period  from  May  to  September  is 
nearly  k2   inches.   At  Pathfinder  Dam  the  figure  is  over  U5  inches 
for  the  same  time  span.   Therefore,  it  is  estimated  that  the  poten- 
tial annual  evaporation  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  60  inches  of 
water  per  year  throughout  most  of  the  study  area.   At  both  stations 
the  greatest  rate  of  evaporation  occurs  in  the  month  of  July.   High 
values  of  incoming  solar  radiation,  high  average  summer  tempera- 
tures, low  average  relative  humidity  and  relatively  high  average 
wind  velocities  combine  to  facilitate  rapid  evaporation  of  all 
open  waters. 

The  potential  evaporation  values  far  exceed  the  amounts  of 
precipitation  likely  to  be  received  in  any  portion  of  the  study 
area,  even  in  an  extremely  wet  year.   As  a  consequence,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  precipitation  received,  in  terms  of  economic  poten- 
tial, is  greatly  hampered  by  prevailing  climatic  conditions. 

GEOLOGY 

The  study  area  may  be  convenienty  divided  into  six  geological 
units.   These  are  the  Great  Divide  Basin,  Rock  Springs  uplift, 
Rawlins  uplift,  Sweetwater  uplift,  Green  River  Basin,  and  the 
Wamsutter  arch,  a  buried  feature  of  less  importance.   In  terms  of 
size,  the  Great  Divide  Basin  is  the  most  important  of  the  six 
units. 

The  Great  Divide  Basin  is  both  a  topographic  and  a  geologically 
structured  basin.   Rocks  deposited  as  the  result  of  water  action 


occupy  much  of  the  basin,  and  faults  and  minor  folding  in  the 
basins  sedimentary  strata  indicate  that  the  rock  structure  is 
complex . 

The  mountainous  northern  edge  of  the  study  area  is  positioned 
on  the  southern  flank  of  the  Sweetwater  uplift*   The  major  struc- 
tural features  of  the  rocks  in  this  general  area  of  distortion 
include  the  Antelope  Hills,  Crooks  Mountain,  Green  Mountain,  Fer- 
ris Mountain,  and  the  western  part  of  the  Seminoe  Mountains.   In 
the  Muddy  Gap,  all  periods  of  geologic  time  are  represented  in 
the  exposed  rock  formations  except  for  part  of  the  early  Paleo- 
zoic era. 

The  Rock  Springs  uplift,  a  geologic  feature  located  east  and 
northeast  of  the  City  of  Rock  Springs,  is  a  large  folded  series 
of  sedimentary  rocks  running  generally  north  and  south.   Topo- 
graphically, the  uplift  consists  of  a  central  basin  (Baxter  Basin) 
surrounded  by  layered  rocks  more  resistant  to  erosion.   The 
layered  rocks  on  the  flanks  of  the  uplift  incline  toward  the 
structural  basins  to  the  east  (Great  Divide  Basin)  and  west 
(Green  River  Basin). 

Lying  at  the  north  end  of  the  Rock  Springs  uplift  are  the 
widely  scattered  remnants  of  a  volcanic  field  where  isolated  ex- 
posures of  leucite-rich  igneous  rocks  are  found  in  lava  flows 
and  plugs.   These  remnants  currently  may  be  found  in  the  form 
of  buttes,  volcanic  necks,  or  even  in  subdued  pumice  cones. 
Steamboat  Mountain  and  Boars  Tusk  are  but  two  of  the  various 
features  associated  with  the  volcanic  field. 

The  Rawlins  uplift  bordering  the  Great  Divide  Basin  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  study  area  is  a  north-south  series  of 
ridges  steeply  inclined  on  the  western  flank  and  moderately 
inclined  to  the  east. 

The  Wamsutter  arch,  a  buried  geologic  structural  feature 
extends  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Great  Divide  Basin  from 
the  vicinity  of  Wamsutter  towards  the  central  section  of  the 
Rock  Springs  uplift.   While  the  arch  is  not  strongly  reflected 


at  the  surface,  it  is  a  broad  and  gentle  geologic  subsurface 
structure  which  effectively  separates  the  Great  Divide  Basin  from 
the  structural  basin  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  study  area. 
Although  a  secondary  structural  feature,  the  arch  is  important 
hydrologically. 

The  extreme  western  portion  of  the  study  area  falls  within 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Green  River  geologic  structural  basin. 
Essentially,  this  basin  is  bordered  in  the  study  area  by  the 
western  flank  of  the  Rock  Springs  uplift  and  the  southern  flank 
of  the  Wind  River  Mountains.   The  layered  rocks  generally  dip 
toward  the  west. 

The  rocks  that  underlie  the  area  range  in  age  from  the  Pre- 
cambrian  era  to  recent  times  and  represent  a  wide  variety  of  rock 
types.   Igneous  rocks  include  granite,  and  pegmatite  dikes  found 
exposed  in  the  mountain  cores  of  the  northern  border  region. 
Volcanic  rocks  of  Tertiary  age  are  found  in  the  southwest.   Most 
of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  including  both  gneiss  and  schist,  are 
found  in  association  with  the  exposed  mountain  cores  of  the  north. 
Many  varieties  of  sedimentary  rocks  are  found  exposed  at  the 
surface. 

The  principal  minerals  are  mineral  fuels  and  several  non- 
metallic  minerals.   The  mineral  fuels  present  include  oil,  gas, 
coal,  and  uranium,  all  of  economic  value.   Coal  is  the  most  abund- 
ant of  these  energy  minerals.   Konmetallic  minerals  found  in  the 
region  include  jade  (nephrite),  sapphire,  garnet,  bentonite, 
pumice,  limestone,  sandstone,  gypsum,  calcite,  potash,  asbestos, 
helium,  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  sulfate,  calcium,  carbonate,  and 
others.   Only  jade  and  helium  as  a  byproduct  from  oil  and  gas 
operations  has  shown  any  economic  value  within  the  area.   The 
volcanic  rocks  at  one  time  were  considered  as  a  source  of  potash. 
The  metallics  include  lead,  silver,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  arsenic, 
and  gold.   Although  there  may  be  a  few  localized  exceptions,  the 
mineral  fuels  and  nonmetallic  minerals  are  primarily  associated 
with  the  sedimentary  rocks.   The  metallics,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
found  in  the  exposed  igneous  and  metamorphic  mountain  cores.   Few 
metalliferous  deposits  of  current  economic  value  are  found  within 
the  area. 


TOPOGRAPHY 

Landforms  found  in  the  study  area  include  exposed  volcanic 
necks,  hills,  mountains,  flat-topped  buttes  and  mesas,  alluvial 
fans,  and  playas,  and  others.   In  addition  numerous  active  sand 
dune  fields  are  scattered  through  the  central  portions  of  the 
region  and  encompass  an  area  exceeding  several  hundred  square 
miles. 

The  local  relief  within  most  sections  of  the  study  area  is 
generally  less  than  five  hundred  feet,  particularly  in  the  Great 
Divide  Basin,  but  it  may  easily  exceed  one  thousand  feet  in  the 
more  rugged  terrain  along  the  northern  border  and  in  the  western 
section  around  Steamboat  Mountain.  Most  of  the  study  area  gener- 
ally lies  between  6,500  feet  and  7^500  feet  in  elevation.   The 
lowest  part  is  along  the  Pathfinder  Reservoir  in  the  northeastern 
section  and  the  highest  point  is  in  the  Ferris  Mountains  where 
one  peak  registers  10,037  feet.  Most  of  the  highlands  throughout 
the  study  area  exceed  8,000  feet  or  more  at  the  summits,  parti- 
cularly in  the  northeast  portion. 

The  action  of  water  has  been  the  principal  modifying  element 
present  although  some  deflation  has  occurred.   Due  to  folding 
and  faulting  in  the  geologic  past,  particularly  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  border  regions,  there  is  high  structural  as  well  as 
high  topographic  relief  present.   This  characteristic  is  best 
shown  in  the  Green  Mountains  -  Ferris  Mountains  -  Seminoe 
Mountains  region  where  uplift,  coupled  with  extensive  complex 
folding  and  faulting,  has  created  a  range  of  mountains  which 
rises  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the  average 
level  of  the  surrounding  terrain. 

The  principal  topographic  feature  of  interest  in  the  study 
area  is  the  Great  Divide  Basin  which  is  a  large  basin  of  about 
3,500  square  miles.   This  basin  is  about  100  miles  long  from 
east  to  west  and  about  50  miles  wide  in  the  north  to  south 
direction.   Nearly  ninety  percent  of  the  basin  is  included  within 
the  area  under  investigation.   The  elevations  within  the  basin 
range  from  slightly  over  6,^00  feet  near  the  center  to  more  than 
8,000  feet  in  some  of  the  highlands  forming  the  borders  on  the 


north  and  west.   Generally,  most  of  the  basin  lies  between  6,500 
feet  and  7,000  feet  in  elevation.   While  much  of  the  ridge  and 
valley  topography  along  the  margins  of  the  Great  Divide  Basin  may 
have  a  local  relief  of  many  hundreds  of  feet,  the  vast  stretches 
of  sand  dunes,  playas,  and  shallow  depressions  toward  the  middle 
of  the  closed  basin  may  have  less  than  a  hundred  feet  of  local 
relief. 

SOILS 

Soil  data  are  generally  lacking  for  the  study  area.   No 
detailed  soil  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  the  area  except,  per- 
haps, on  small  tracts  in  private  ownership. 

The  soils  in  the  study  area  have  developed  on  either  residual 
or  transported  sedimentary  parent  materials  which  supports  a  sparse 
vegetation  cover.   They  have  developed  on  relatively  well-drained 
sites  in  cool,  dry  climatic  conditions.   Most  soils  exhibit 
maturely  developed  profiles.   They  tend  to  be  mineral  soils  lack- 
ing organic  matters. 

A  variety  of  soils  are  found  in  the  study  area,  with  probably 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  soils  are  in  the  Desert,  Red  Desert,  and 
Sierozem  Great  Soil  Groups.   Much  of  the  remainder  would  be  clas- 
sified as  either  Lithosols  or  Regosols. 

The  depths  of  the  fully  developed  or  mature  soils  range  from 
less  than  a  foot  to  more  than  three  feet.   Soil  textures  vary 
from  sandy  loam  to  clay.   Soils  range  from  neutral  to  strongly 
basic  but  may  be  slightly  acidic  in  the  higher  elevations.   Soils 
in  the  playas  and  similar  lowland  locations  contain  sodium  and 
calcium  compounds.   Some  seleniferous  soils  are  present  in  the 
study  area  and  both  geologic  indicators  and  selenium  accumulator 
plant  species  have  been  mapped. 

Historically,  the  value  of  the  soil  resource  has  been  limited 
to  its  use  for  production  of  grazing  and  wildlife  forage.   Poten- 
tial agricultural  lands  comprise  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total 
acreage.   Most  of  the  soils  in  the  region  are  restricted  to  SCS 
land  capability  classes  IV  to  VIII. 


HYDROLOGY 

Hydrologic  conditions  in  the  study  area  are  controlled 
chiefly  by  regional  climatic  conditions,  local  topography,  geo- 
logic structure,  and  associated  materials  present.   Human  acti- 
vities have  not  yet  significantly  affected  the  prevailing  natural 
conditions  in  most  of  the  study  area.   For  example,  a  reasonable 
balance  in  the  groundwater  reservoirs  is  indicated  by  slight 
annual  water-level  fluctuations  observed  in  various  wells. 

Most  of  the  stream  flow  originates  as  snowmelt  from  the  higher 
elevations  or  from  storms  which  supply  precipitation  in  amounts 
too  great  for  the  soils  to  absorb  readily.  Most  of  the  streams 
in  the  area  are  situated  above  the  prevailing  water  table  and  flow 
only  during  portions  of  the  year.   Surface  drainage  falls  within 
three  major  hydrologic  drainage  basins  which  include  the  Great 
Divide  Basin,  the  Green  River  Basin,  and  the  North  Platte  River 
Basin  in  which  the  Sweetwater  River  is  a  major  tributary. 

The  Great  Divide  Basin  is  the  largest  of  the  three  units. 
Nearly  50$  of  the  total  acreage  in  the  study  area  falls  within 
this  large  topographically  and  hydro logic ally  closed  basin.   The 
basin  is  unique  because  it  is  perched  astride  the  continental 
drainage  divide  and  has  no  external  drainage.   The  continental 
drainage  divide,  which  is  present  in  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  region,  splits  to  encircle  the  Great  Divide  Basin,  then  re- 
joins in  the  southeast  a  few  miles  south  of  Rawlins.   Most 
streams  flow  toward  the  center  of  the  basin  where  they  evaporate, 
or  flow  into  playa  lakes.   No  surface  runoff  leaves  the  basin. 
Although  the  basin  contains  a  number  of  intermittent  streams  and 
a  few  small  perennial  lakes  with  no  outlets,  only  one  or  two  of 
the  small  streams  could  be  classified  as  a  perennial  or  permanent 
stream.   The  presence  of  the  few  small  perennial  lakes  suggests 
that  the  local  water  tables  in  some  portions  of  the  basin  may  be 
relatively  near  the  surface. 

North  of  the  Great  Divide  Basin  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Continental  Divide  is  a  narrow  strip  drained  by  the  Sweetwater 
River.   Although  the  Sweetwater  River  gets  most  of  its  water 
from  smaller  streams  that  rise  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  sur- 


face runoff  from  the  northern  flanks  of  Crooks  Mountain.  Green 
Mountain,  and  Ferris  Mountain  does  contribute  to  the  total  runoff 
carried  by  the  Sweetwater  into  the  North  Platte  River.   The 
eastern  portion  of  the  study  area  drains  into  the  North  Platte 
River  and  associated  reservoirs. 

The  western  portion  of  the  study  area  drains  into  the  Green 
River  via  several  small  perennial  and  intermittent  tributary 
streams.   Some  relatively  small  areas  exhibiting  internal  drain- 
age characteristics  much  like  the  Great  Divide  Basin  are  found 
scattered  throughout  the  peripheral  areas ,  particularly  in  the 
Rock  Springs  and  Rawlins  uplift  portions. 

Artesian  water  as  well  as  free  groundwater  is.  found  through- 
out the  study  area.   In  general,  the  sedimentary  rocks  along  the 
flanks  of  the  uplifts  create  favorable  conditions  for  operation 
of  extensive  artesian  groundwater  systems ,  especially  in  the 
Great  Divide  Basin.   Although  free  groundwater  is  found  locally, 
water  movement  is  generally  toward  the  central  part  of  the  basin. 
Recharge  to  all  groundwater  systems  is  mainly  through  the  meager 
quantities  of  precipitation  received. 

Due  to  the  variety  of  rock  materials  and  rock  structures 
present  in  the  study  area,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  associated 
water-bearing  properties  found  in  the  groundwater  systems. 
Individual  aquifers  differ  considerably  in  thickness,  areal  dis- 
tribution, sorting,  roundness  of  grain,  grain  size,  cementation, 
and  clay  and  silt  content.   The  storage  and  transmission  pro- 
perties of  an  individual  aquifer  may  not  be  consistent  over  a 
large  area,  thus  complicating  the  situation  considerably. 

The  depth  to  water  may  range  from  a  few  feet  to  hundreds  of 
feet  depending  on  the  underlying  materials  and  geologic  structure 
present.   Most  wells  are  less  than  1,000  feet  deep,  and  maximum 
yields  from  wells  in  the  region  may  vary  from  1  gallon  per  minute 
to  nearly  1,000  gallons  per  minute,  depending  on  the  individual 
aquifer  utilized. 


Water  quality  also  varies  from  place  to  place  and  with  depth. 
While  most  of  the  water  found  in  the  study  area  may  be  of  suffi- 
cient quality  for  stock  water  purposes,  undesirable  contaminants 
such  as  excessive  amounts  of  iron,  sodium,  selenium,  uranium, 
sulfate,  fluoride,  nitrate,  or  other  materials,  may  be  present 
locally.   The  water  found  in  the  permeable  aquifers  near  the  sur- 
face is  generally  of  better  quality  than  water  in  the  less 
permeable  and  deeply  buried  older  sediments.   Detailed  studies 
would  be  needed  to  determine  the  groundwater  conditions  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Potential  evaporation  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  hydro- 
logy of  the  area.   As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  climate,  the 
rates  of  evaporation  are  high.   As  a  consequence,  much  snow,  sur- 
face water,  and  soil  moisture  is  lost  to  the  atmosphere  before 
the  water  can  be  utilized  in  any  way.   Evaporation  removes  more 
water  from  the  study  area  than  any  other  means  of  discharge.   An 
estimate  of  the  average  annual  surface  runoff  ranges  from  an  inch 
or  two  in  the  higher  elevations  to  less  than  half  an  inch  in  the 
Great  Divide  Basin.   When  compared  to  other  parts  of  Wyoming, 
the  total  surface  runoff  is  extremely  small.   Additional  losses 
are  incurred  through  plant  transpiration  and  withdrawal  of 
water  for  stock  watering,  domestic,  and  limited  industrial  uses. 


mountainous  regions.   Some  species  of  poisonous  plants  have  been 
mapped  in  certain  lowland  areas. 


VEGETATION 

The  study  area  is  dominated  by  plant  species  falling  within 
the  northern  desert  shrub,  salt  desert  shrub,  grassland,  and 
coniferous  woodland  classifications.   Representative  shrub 
species  present  include  sagebrush  (Artemisia  spp, ),  greasewood 
(Sarcobatus  vermiculatus),  saltbush  (Atriplex  spp.);  rabbit- 
brush  (Chrysothamnus  spp.),  and  horsebrush  (Tetradymia  spp. ). 
The  principal  grass  species  are  Indian  ricegrass  (Oryzopsis 
hymenoides),  needleandthread  (Stipa  comata),  wheatgrass 
(Agropyron  spp.),  bluegrass  (Poa  spp.),  squirreltail TSitanion 
hystrix),  alkali  sacaton  (Sporobulus  airoides  Torr, ),  and 
desert  saltgrass  (Distichlis  stricta).   In  the  higher  more 
moist  locations,  the  coniferous  tree  species  are  lodgepole 
pine  (Pinus  contorta)  and  limber  pine  (Pinus  flexilis). 
Scattered  stands  of  aspen  (Populus  spp. )  are  present  in  the 
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INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  individual  resource  recommendations  discussed  in 
the  following  section  represent  the  second  major  step  in 
the  Red  Desert  Study*   The  initial  step  was,  of  course, 
the  inventory  and  analysis  to  determine  the  full  uncon- 
strained potential  of  each  of  the  seven  major  resources 
under  consideration. 

These  recommendations  were  made  by  resource  specialists 
utilizing  a  "tunnel  vision"  approach.   Recommendations  are 
designed  to  identify  all  reasonable  possibilities  for  fully 
developing  the  potential  of  the  resource,  and  the  possible 
impact  on  other  resources  was  not  considered  at  this  time 
in  order  to  display  every  feasible  opportunity  available 
for  management.   Succeeding  steps  will  compare  these  recom- 
mendations to  determine  compatibility  and  impacts  on  other 
uses  and  to  identify  management  alternatives  to  resolve  the 
conflicts. 

The  individual  resource  recommendations  are  presented 
here  with  a  map  showing  the  area  referenced  in  the  recom- 
mendations. 


RESOURCE   RECOMMENDATIONS 
RED  DESERT  STUDY  AREA 

RECREATION 


The  Red  Desert  contains   segments   of  three  major  routes  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park,   -  Wyoming's  top  attraction.     The  southern  boundary  of  the 
Red  Desert,    Interstate  Highway  80,    carries  over  1.5  million  vehicles  or 
a  total  of  5  million  persons   annually.      U.    S.   Highway  187  north  of  Rock 
Springs  is  used  by  400,000  persons   annually  and  over  650,000  persons 
travel  U.    S.    287  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Red  Desert.     This  volume 
of  travel  generates  significant  revenue  from  tourism  and  general  recre- 
ation in  Wyoming.     The  Recreation  industry  now  ranks  third  in  economic 
importance  to  the   State  of  Wyoming,   closely  following  Agriculture. 

Forms   of  recreation  in  the  Red  Desert  are  varied  and  include   sightseeing, 
photography,   visiting  historical  places,   rockhounding,   camping,    fishing, 
hunting,  boating,   snowmobiling  and  use  of  dune  buggies.      The   significance 
of  recreation  can  be  measured  in  visitor  days  or  hunter  days  which  have 
been  outlined  in  the  Wildlife  Section. 

Camping  and  picnicking  on  public   lands   in  the  study  area  are  estimated 
at  29,000  visitor  days   and  rockhounders  spend  9,000  visitor  days  in  the 
Desert  which  represents  ten  percent  of  all   rockhounding  in  the   State. 
General  sightseeing  in  the  Red  Desert   accounts   for  65,000  visitor  days 
annually.      Snowmobile  use   is  estimated  at  over  1500  visitor  days   and 
dune  buggies   and  four-wheel  drive  vehicles  total   about  5,000  visitor 
days  use.      Recreation  use   of  the  public  lands   in  the   Red  Desert  is 
significant  and  accounts  for  between  1  and  2  percent  of  all  the 
recreation  use  in  Wyoming. 
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NOTE:   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES. 


RECREATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


1, 


Protect  historical,  archeological,  paleontological  and  geo- 
logical sites  and  areas.   Restrict  public  access  to  these  areas 
until  adequate  protection  can  be  provided. 


2. 


Allow  no  uses  that  would  disturb  existing  conditions  near 
historic  trails. 


3.   Protect  wild  horses  in  the  area  and  identify  locations  suit- 
able for  a  wild  horse  range. 


h.      If  suitable  habitat  is  found,  encourage  the  importation  and 
transplant  of  previously  native  animals,  such  as  bison. 


1.  There  are  over  50  known  sites  of  this  type  in  the  study  area. 
Indicators  of  public  interest  include  1.3  million  out-of-state 
visitors  seeking  this  type  of  experience  in  Wyoming;  a  2,000 
member  amateur  archeological  society;  an  800  member  gem  and 
mineral  organization;  a  1500  member  historical  society;  and 

a  current  visitation  of  55*000  at  nearby  South  Pass  Historic 
Mining  Area.  Scientific  and  educational  interest  has  been 
expressed  for  many  years  in  areas  such  as  the  Farson  Fossil 
Fish  deposits,  Eden  Valley  Paleo-Indian  site  and  the  Oregon 
Trail.  In  order  to  preserve  these  sites  and  areas  for  con- 
tinuing enjoyment  and  study,  steps  must  be  taken  to  protect 
them  from  other  resource  uses  and  from  irreversible  damage. 

2.  See  rationale  for  Number  1.   In  addition,  the  Oregon  Trail  is 
slated  for  a  nationwide  study  in  the  near  future.   There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  main  trail  and  possibly  some  feeder 
trails  will  eventually  be  designated  as  part  of  a  National 
Historic  Trail  system.   Resource  management  efforts  along 
this  remnant  of  our  national  heritage  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  be  monitored  by  a  large  public. 

3.  Nationwide  public  interest  groups  are  demanding  protection  of 
wild  horses  in  the  West.   This  area  is  physically  suitable 
for  supporting  a  wild  horse  herd.   It  is  also  strategically 
located  with  respect  to  the  existing  range  and  to  a  ma.ior 
east-west  travel  route,  carrying  an  annual  traffic  volume 

of  1,400,000  vehicles  or  approximately  5,000,000  people. 

k.      The  Wyoming  Game  &  Fish  Department  has  proposed  a  transplant 
of  bison  in  the  Red  Desert  area.   From  a  recreation  stand- 
point, the  opportunity  to  view  these  animals  in  a  relatively 
natural  state  would  add  considerably  to  the  total  recreation 
experience  of  desert  visitors.   Annual  visitation  estimates 
and  projections  for  the  Pryor  Mountain  Wild  Horse  Range  are 
indicative  of  the  interest  in  this  type  of  management  effort. 
In  1969  visits  were  estimated  at  18,000  and  projected  to 
115,000  by  1979- 
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NOTE:   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES. 


RECREATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


5.   Discontinue  all  predator  control  activities. 


6«   Restrict  surface  and  overhead  development  in  highway  influ- 
ence (scenic)  zones.   Relocate  existing  developments. 


RATIONALE 


7. 


8, 


9. 


Rehabilitate  disturbed  areas  caused  by  previous  mineral 
extraction  or  location,  road  and  trail  construction,  dumping 
etc.   Provide  for  rehabilitation  of  currently  active  areas. 


In  the  Seminoe  influence  (scenic)  zone  allow  no  surface  dis- 
turbances within  the  immediate  sight  distance  of  the  water, 
i.e.,  adjacent  ridge  tops,  drainages,  etc. 


Provide  for  general  recreation  activities  in  influence 
(scenic)  zones. 


10.  Stop  the  encroachment  of  all  uses  until  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  primitive  areas  in  the  Ferris  Mountains  and  the 


5.  The  opportunity  to  view  wild  animals  under  natural  or  rela- 
tively natural  conditions  is  an  important  recreation  activity 
in  the  Western  States. 

6.  This  area  is  a  composite  of  scenic  corridors  through  which 
well  over  5,000,000  motorists  travel  annually.   Restrictions 
on  powerlines,  pipelines,  etc.,  to  reduce  visual  impact  will 
add  to  the  aesthetics  of  the  corridors. 

7.  Extensive  surface  disturbances  detract  significantly  from  the 
aesthetic  values  of  the  area.   Under  current  laws,  operators 
cannot  be  forced  to  clean  up  an  active  or  recently  depleted 
area.   Until  laws  are  enacted,  we  should  take  the  initiative 
in  repairing  a  site  as  soon  as  activity  ceases. 

8.  Recreation  use  of  Seminoe  State  Park  is  estimated  at  78,000 
visitors  annually.   Although  exact  figures  are  not  available, 
considerable  use  is  also  experienced  on  other  parts  of  Seminoe 
Reservoir,  on  Pathfinder  Reservoir,  and  on  the  unimpounded 
stretches  of  the  North  Platte  River.   Protection  of  the 
natural  environment  surrounding  the  water-use  areas  will 
enhance  the  total  recreation  experience. 

9-   Intensified  recreation  management  in  these  areas  is  virtually 
dictated  by  the  following  circumstances:   (a)  presence  of 
over  5,000,000  travelers  and  a  population  of  about  9,000;  (b) 
existence  of  only  11  public  accommodation  areas  on  300  miles 
of  highway  adjacent  to  the  area  (from  Rawlins  to  Rock  Springs 
the  accommodation-to-traveler  ration  is  about  1  to  1.5  mil- 
lion); and  (c)  opportunities,  such  as  wildlife  observation 
and  geological  interpretation,  that  could  enhance  general 
recreation  experiences  with  very  little  investment.   Com- 
plaints of  monotony  are  often  heard  from  travelers  on  these 
highways.   Intensified  management  could  partially  alleviate 
these  impressions. 

10.   Due  to  rugged  physical  terrain  and  lack  of  good  physical 
access,  the  Ferris  Mountains  and  Sweetwater  River  Canyon 
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NOTE:   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES. 


RECREATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


Sweetwater  River  Canyon  and  a  natural  area  in  the  Steamboat 
Sand  Dunes  can  be  determined. 


11.  Retain  all  federal  lands  along  the  Wind  River  front,  in  the 
Green  Mountain  Recreation  area,  and  the  Steamboat  Mountain 
area,  and  allow  no  surface  disturbances  that  would  adversely 
affect  the  recreation  potential.   Segregate  the  area  from 
location  under  the  General  Mining  Law. 


12.  Segregate  the  Sweetwater  rockhound  area  from  mineral  location 
and  determine  the  validity  of  existing  claims  in  the  area. 


13.  Improve  public  access  to  known  rockhounding  areas  and  segre- 
gate from  mineral  location. 


possess  many  of  the  attributes  of  untouched  primitive  areas. 
Both  areas  also  provide  numerous  outdoor  recreation  experi- 
ences.  The  nationwide  interest  in  wilderness  and  the  crowded 
conditions  in  existing  Wyoming  areas  are  two  reasons  of  giv- 
ing more  consideration  to  this  use  on  public  domain. 

The  natural  area  potential  of  the  sand  dunes  is  attributable 
to  a  unique  ecological  community  and  to  a  relative  lack  of 
disturbance.   Scientific  and  recreation/education  interests 
are  presently  being  experienced  in  this  area.   Major  surface 
distrubances  in  all  three  areas  would  destroy  invaluable 
natural  features  for  many  years  to  come. 

11.  Public  land  adjacent  to  the  Wind  River  Mountains  is  one  of 
the  highest  priority  BLM  recreation  management  areas  in  t  he 
State.   Recreation  attractions  include  streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
abundant  wildlife,  roadless  areas  and  mountain  scenery.   A 
major  route  to  Yellowstone-Teton  National  Parks,  carrying  an 
annual  traffic  volume  of  185,000  vehicles,  roughly  parallels 
the  west  boundary  of  the  area.   The  adjacent  National  Forest 
land  has  been  proposed  for  national  recreation  area  status 
and  although  BLM  lands  are  not  included,  a  spillover  impact 
must  be  anticipated  if  the  area  is  established.   Surface 
disturbance  could  destroy  much  of  the  scenic  value  of  this 
area,  pollute  trout  streams  and  eliminate  wildlife  habitat. 

12.  The  jade  deposits  near  the  Sweetwater  River  are  world ^ re- 
nowned.  Rockhounds  travel  from  many  parts  of  the  nation  to 
hunt  jade  plus  excellent  agate  and  petrified  wood  at  this 
location.   Jade  mining  claims  have  been  filed  in  recent  years 
causing  a  significant  reduction  in  public  prospecting  areas. 

13.  Private  interests  have  blocked  access  to  all  or  part  of  two 
rockhound  sites  on  public  domain  in  this  area.   Rockhounding 
is  a  recognized  use  of  public  lands  and  should  be  accommo- 
dated wherever  possible.   An  estimate  of  total  users  is  not 
available  but  organizational  membership  (800  in  1971)  and 
rock  shops  in  Wyoming  (at  least  one  in  most  towns  over  500 
population)  are  indicative  of  rockhound  interests. 
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NOTE.   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES. 


RECREATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


lH,  Acquire  access  to  public  land  tracts  fronting  on  the  North 
Platte  River. 


RATIONALE 


15.  Acquire  access  across  Stratton  Sheep  Company  lands  on  Green 
Mountain  and  across  private  lands  at  the  Sweetwater  bridge 
to  provide  better  public  access  to  recreation  areas. 


16.  Restrict  the  number  of  roads  on  Green  Mountain  to  those 
necessary  for  recreation  access. 


17 o  Provide  for  the  continued  use  of  off- road  vehicles  in  sand 
dune  areas. 


1^.  A  30fo  increase  in  fishing  participation  is  anticipated  for 

Wyoming  in  the  period  I967  to  I985.   The  North  Platte  River  is 
a  popular  fishing  destination  and  will  undoubtedly  receive  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  pressure.   Wider  distribution 
of  fishermen  along  the  river  will  contribute  to  better  fish- 
ing conditions  and  to  a  better  quality  experience. 

15.  Long  and  circuitous  travel  is  required  to  reach  the  public 
lands  beyond  these  two  private  tracts.   A  better  circulatory 
system  in  both  areas  would  enhance  existing  recreation 
experiences. 

16.  The  Green  Mountains  are  in  full  view  of  approximately  650,000 
travelers  (220,000  vehicles)  per  year  on  adjacent  U.S.  Highway 
287.   Major  surface  disturbances,  such  as  road  building,  on 
the  north,  south  and  east  slopes  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
in  order  to  maintain  scenic  values.   The  investment  in  recrea- 
tion facilities  on  Green  Mountain  should  be  protected  by 
maintaining  a  pleasing  recreation  environment. 

17.  Off -road  vehicle  competition  events  in  the  Steamboat  Sand 
Dunes  attracted  some  2500  participants  and  spectators  in  1970. 
Weekend  use  of  the  entire  dune  belt  has  not  been  adequately 
documented,  but  casual  observations  indicate  an  increase  in 
off-road  vehicle  travel  over  the  past  several  years.   This  is 
not  entirely  a  local  pastime.   Dune  users  are  traveling  from 
Utah,  Colorado,  California,  and  other  distant  states.   As 
dune  areas  in  the  Western  States  become  overcrowded,  the  en- 
thusiasts will  seek  out  the  most  isolated  places  regardless 
of  travel  distance. 


18.  Provide  for  winter  sports  activities,  primarily  snowmobile 
travel,  in  the  Green  Mountains,  Upper  Sweetwater  area  and 
south  slope  of  the  Ferris  Mountains. 


18.  Snowmobiles  have  been  observed  in  all  of  these  areas.   With 
the  trend  in  snowmobile  sales  and  the  overcrowding  in  certain 
areas  of  the  State,  an  increase  in  winter  use  of  the  public 
lands  should  be  anticipated.   A  movement  of  snowmobile  use 
from  high  mountain  areas  to  sagebrush  flats  has  already  been 
observed  in  the  Casper  District. 
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NOTE:   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES. 


RECREATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


19,  Provide  protection  to  the  visiting  public  by  an  accelerated 
hazard  reduction  program. 


20.  Eliminate  livestock  use  in  developed  recreation  sites  on 
Green  Mountain. 


21.  Continue  to  study  the  Wyoming  segment  of  the  National 
Continental  Divide  Trail  system. 


22.  Preserve  open  space  values  in  presently  unfenced  areas  by 
restricting  fence  construction  in  these  areas. 


19.  Accidents  associated  "with  hazards  on  public  lands  are  increas- 
ing.  As  recreation  use  of  Wyoming  public  land  increases ,  our 
obligation  to  protect  the  users  from  mine  shafts,  de lapidated 
buildings,  dynamite  caches,  etc.,  will  increase. 

20.  Livestock  should  be  fenced  or  otherwise  restricted  from 
developed  recreation  sites  since  droppings  and  the  physical 
presence  of  livestock  detracts  from  the  use  of  the  recreation 
facilities  such  as  camping  and  picnic  grounds. 

21.  This  proposal  is  under  study  by  BOR  and  a  report  is  expected 
soon.   Route  indicated  is  only  one  of  several  possible 
alternatives  under  study. 

22.  Open  space,  as  a  component  of  a  "natural"  setting  is  becoming 
more  scarce  with  increased  development,  industrialization, 
and  settlement.   This  area  is  one  of  the  last  relatively  un- 
touched "open  space"  areas  and  should  be  allowed  to  remain 

so  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  public  land  users. 
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RESOURCE   RECOMMENDATIONS 
RED  DESERT  STUDY   AREA 

WILDLIFE  HABITAT 

Wildlife  is   a  highly  important  resource   on  the  Red  Desert,,      The  diversity 
of  vegetative  types  provides   a  well  balanced  variety  of  habitat   for  big 
game   species,   small  animals,   and  birds „      Principal  big  game  species   include 
antelope,  deer,   and  elk«      A  limited  number  of  moose   are   also  found  in  the 
area.      Other  game   species   include   sagegrouse,  ducks,   and   cottontail   rabbits 9 
The  study  area  serves   as   some  seasonal  habitat   for  about  30,000  antelope, 
over  25,000  deer,   several  thousand  elk,   and  extensive    sagegrouse  populations,, 
About   1-1/2  million  acres,   or  over  40  percent  of  the  public  lands   in  the 
area,  have  been  identified  as   crucial  wildlife  habitat* 

Both  non-consumptive  recreation   and  hunting  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
days  of  use.     Hunter  days  of  use  give  an  indication  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  specific  spec  ies  to  the   local   and  State  economy.      Public  lands 
in  the  study  area  are  estimated  to  provide  over  5,000   antelope  hunter  days 
or  5%  of  the  State  total.      The   deer  and  elk  hunter  days   are   somewhat   less 
than  antelope  hunting.      The   desert  habitat  on  public   lands   also  accounts 
for  12  to  15  percent  of  the   Sagegrouse  hunting  in  the  State.      Public  lands, 
primarily  along  Seminoe   and  Pathfinder  Reservoirs,  provide   an  estimated 
20,000   fisherman  days,   or  about   3%  of  the   State  total. 
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NOTE:   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES. 


WILDLIFE  HABITAT 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


1.   Allow  no  activities  which  would  result  in  reduction  of  browse 
and  cover  species  on  crucial  big  game  ranges  or  in  sage  grouse 
strutting,  nesting,  brood  rearing  or  crucial  winter  areas. 


2.   Develop  adequate  water  throughout  deer  and  antelope  summer 
ranges. 


3.   Limit  the  availability  of  water  on  antelope  and  deer  winter 
ranges  during  the  summer  months. 


k.      Avoid  fence  construction  which  could  limit  antelope  migration. 
Modify  existing  fences  to  provide  for  antelope  movement  where 
necessary. 


5.  Establish  a  protective  wildlife  area  in  the  Steamboat  Sand  Dunes 
area  and  determine  which  uses  must  be  restricted  to  protect  the 
Steamboat  elk  herd. 


6.   Restrict  general  public  access  to  all  elk  winter  ranges  between 
December  1  and  June  20. 


1.  Crucial  wildlife  habitat  is  that  part  of  the  range  that  is 
essential  for  year-long  survival  of  game  populations. 
Limiting  factors  may  be  food,  water,  cover  or  a  combination 
of  these.   The  crucial  habitat  may  be  used  only  during  cer- 
tain periods,  but  is  essential  to  the  use  of  the  total 
habitat  area.   Any  reduction  in  the  crucial  habitat  will 
ultimately  result  in  a  like  reduction  of  animal  numbers. 

2.  Summer  drought  conditions  are  common  in  parts  of  the  Red 
Desert,  and  wildlife  must  move  to  areas  of  dependable  water. 
Development  of  dependable  water  on  summer  range  will  result 
in  increased  habitat,  more  productive  populations,  and  a 
more  desired  distribution  of  wildlife. 

3.  Water  must  be  limited  on  winter  ranges  to  prevent  summer 
depletion  of  winter  habitat.   Winter  range  is  crucial  for 
herd  maintenance  when  other  forage  or  cover  is  not  avail- 
able. 

k.      Sheep-tight  fences  may  be  detrimental  to  antelope  when 

movements  are  required.   In  the  Red  Desert,  migrations  of 
30  miles  or  more  are  common  from  summer  to  winter  ranges. 
Antelope  passes,  cattleguards,  and  low  fence  sections  if 
properly  located  can  help  provide  for  antelope  movement 
in  existing  fences. 

5.  The  Steamboat  elk  herd  is  unique  in  being  the  only  resident 
sand  dune  elk  herd  in  Continental  U.S.   The  herd  was  estab- 
lished about  25  years  ago  and  has  provided  some  sport 
hunting.   In  recent  years  human  disturbances  have  influ- 
enced the  elk  numbers;  counts  indicate  number  have  diminished 
from  350  animals  to  less  than  100. 

6.  Limiting  factors  on  elk  can  be  human  disturbances  when  elk  are 
in  a  weakened  condition  during  winter  stress  periods  and 
calving.   Elk  winter  range  and  calving  range  are  crucial  to 
maintenance  of  the  herds. 
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NOTE:   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES. 


WILDLIFE  HABITAT 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


7. 


8. 


9- 


Limit  clear-cutting  on  Green  Mountain  to  blocks  of  30  acres  or 
less,  and  encourage  those  harvest  practices  that  maximize  edge 
effect. 


Initiate  stream  improvement  programs  on  streams  having  fish- 
eries potential  to  improve  fisheries  habitat. 


A. 


tdv< 


/ 


B. 


Limit  any  uses  that  would  adversely  affect  optimum  condi- 
tions of  streamside  cover,  such  as  grazing,  road  con- 
structions ,  etc . 


Limit  any  uses  that  would  adversely  affect  off-stream 
conditions  relative  to  fisheries  habitat  such  as  road 
construction,  timber  harvest,  or  mineral  extraction  that 
might  contribute  to  silt/£oads  or  other  pollution  in  the 
stream. 


Develop  wet-meadow  and  drainage  bottom  improvement  programs  in 
known  areas  to  improve  sage  grouse  brood  areas. 


10.  Fence  water  having  waterfowl  potential  to  protect  cover  and 
food  from  livestock  and  big  game  use  or  damage,  and  provide 
for  waterfowl  habitat  and  nesting  islands  in  any  new  projects 
in  the  area. 


7.  Studies  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  in  Arizona  indicate 
that  small  clear  cuts  with  irregular  shapes  can  provide  breaks 
in  the  cover  and  create  edges  which  are  beneficial  to  elk  and 
deer.   This  would  have  the  effect  of  providing  additional 
habitat  and  opportunities  to  increase  animal  numbers,  and  also 
providing  for  limited  human  disturbance  in  the  areas  opened  up. 

8.  Streams  in  the  area  have  good  potential  for  fish  production. 
Fishing  opportunities  in  the  Red  Desert  are  limited.   Fish- 
ing use  would  triple  if  suitable  habitat  can  be  provided  to 
increase  fish  populations. 

A.  Protection  of  stream  banks  would  increase  the  carrying 
capacity  for  fish  production.   Bank  sloughing  and  caving 
reduce  fish  habitat  in  streams;  protection  helps  stabi- 
lize banks  and  enhances  stream  productivity  for  fish  by 
having  dependable  water  and  temperature  conditions. 

B.  Heavy  silt  loads  reduce  stream  flow  and  fills  in  stream 
pools  which  are  essential  to  fish  production.   Mine 
drainages  can  also  pollute  waters  making  them  unfit  for 
aquatic  life.   Maintaining  clear,  pollution-free  waters 
enhances  fish  production  opportunities. 

9.  Studies  in  Nevada  indicate  that  wet  meadow  types  adjacent  to 
brood  cover  and  rearing  areas  are  desirable  for  sage  grouse 
brood  production.   Protection  of  the  areas  from  brush  inva- 
sion and  overgrazing  helps  stimulate  forb  production  essential 
to  brood  rearing.   Present  brood  areas  are  the  limiting  factor 
in  increasing  sage  grouse  production.   Hunting  pressures  for 
sage  grouse  are  increasing;  expanded  habitat  is  needed  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands. 

10.   Present  waterfowl  habitat  is  in  poor  condition  and  can  be 

improved  by  protection.   Damage  is  being  caused  by  livestock 
and  wildlife  overuse  and  concentration  on  and  near  water. 
Waterfowl  production  can  be  greatly  increased  by  fence  pro- 
tection of  upper  parts  of  reservoirs  and  creation  of  nesting 
islands  in  new  projects;  these  practices  provide  needed  water- 
fowl nesting  habitat. 
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NOTE: 


THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES. 


WILDLIFE  HABITAT 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


11.  Recognize  values  of  non-game  "bird  and  small  animal  habitat  and 
promote  enjoyment  of  these  species  through  cataloguing,  inter- 
pretive material,  or  other  methods. 


12.  Manipulate  livestock  use  to  provide  optimum  wildlife  habitat 
on  deer  yearlong  ranges,  all  winter  range,  and  sage  grouse 
strutting  and  concentration  areas. 


13.)  Protect  moose  habitat  along  the  Sweetwater  River,  particularly 
the  willow  brush  areas. 


Ik.  Complete  inventories  of  the  wildlife  habitat  resource  in  the 
area  to  fully  realize  potential  for  development  and  need  for 
protection. 


11.  Non-consumptive  uses  of  non-game  and  small  game  are  greatly 
increasing.   Demands  are  increasing  steadily.   Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  meet  these  demands  through  cooperative 
management  and  programs  that  do  not  conflict  with  other 
wildlife  programs. 

12.  The  Wyoming  Game  &  Fish  plans  increases  in  deer  and  sage 
grouse  population  levels   in  the  Red  Desert;  forage  is  a 
limiting  factor.   Livestock  can  be  managed  through  grazing 
systems  to  improve  cover  and  forage  for  wildlife  which  would 
expand  the  habitat  and  allow  for  increases  in  populations. 
Wildlife  is  a  product  of  the  land,  and  cannot  be  manipulated 
as  livestock  can,  but  through  planned  grazing  systems  and 
management  both  can  be  complimented  by  each  other  to  a  degree, 

13.  Moose  are  dependent  upon  willow  bottoms  for  crucial  winter 
range.   In  the  Red  Desert  this  occurs  along  the  Sweetwater 
River  and  adjacent  live  stream  drainages.   Hunter  demands  for 
moose  hunting  greatly  exceed  the  supply;  normally  there  are 
about  10  application  for  each  moose  permit.   Habitat  along 
the  Sweetwater  River  is  limited,  and  also  a  limiting  factor 
for  moose  production  and  survival;  what  there  is,  should  be 
protected. 

1^.  Reliable  data  on  some  species  and  some  areas  in  the  Red 

Desert  is  limited.   Reliable  information  is  needed  to  make 
complete  and  sound  wildlife  habitat  recommendations.   Wild- 
life values  in  the  Red  Desert  are  considerable,  and  other 
uses  should  consider  these  values  in  their  plans.   Data  is 
needed  to  plan  and  manage  several  wildlife  and  non-game 
species  and  their  habitat.   There  may  be  several  rare  or 
endangered  species  in  the  Red  Desert  that  the  habitat  should 
be  managed  for,  and  also  consider  the  possibility  of  re- 
introduction  of  native  species  to  the  area. 
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RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
RED  DESERT  STUDY  AREA 

LANDS 

The  public   lands   in  the  study  area  total   about  three   and  one  third  million 
acres   and  represent  the  most  basic  resource 0      Almost   all  of  the   lands  have 
been   classified  for  retention  in  public  ownership   for  long  term  multiple  use 
management o      The  physical   land  mass  provides  the  base   for  livestock   forage , 
fish   and  wildlife  habitat,   outdoor  recreation B  timber  production,   watersheds, 
and  mineral  production 0 

Most  of  the  private   lands   in  the   study  area  are   located  in  the   southern 
"checkerboard"  area0     This   land  pattern  presents   resource  management  prob- 
lems such  as   access,   cooperative  management  and  exchanges  of  lands 0      A 
part  of  the  public   lands   in  the   "checkerboard"  may  be   suitable   for  transfer 
out  of  Federal  ownership  by  exchange  to  further  Federal  programs ,      Some  of 
the  public   lands   in  the   study  area  are   such  that   they  may  be   suitable   for 
commercial,    industrial,   and  agricultural   development  and  use   in   the   future, 
Some   of  the  public   lands   are   also  so   located  as  to  be  valuable   for  urban 
expansion  and  public  purposes.      However,   the   demand  for  lands   for  these 
purposes   is  not  high   at  the  present  time   as  evidenced  by  the   lack  of 
pending  applications.      The   area  contains  existing   and  potential   corridors 
for  various  kinds   of  rights-of-way  and  may  be   suitable   for  special  uses. 
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NOTE:   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMEM  GUIDES, 


LANDS 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


1.  Consider  transfer  of  potential  commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  lands  to  non-federal  ownership  after  specific 
needs  are  identified. 


2,   Provide  for  urban  expansion  in  the  Rawlins  and  Rock  Springs 
areas  as  appropriate ♦ 


3.   Locate  rights-of-way  in  known  and  potential  corridors  where 
possible. 


1.  Areas  delineated  encompass  sites  potentially  valuable  for 
intensive  development  by  non- federal  interests.   Specific 
sites  have  not  been  identified,  and  actions  to  develop 
these  sites  will  be  contingent  on  identification  and 
planning  to  properly  utilize  the  areas  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  public. 

2.  A  tract-by-tract  analysis  of  public  lands  in  these  areas 
will  identify  best  uses  for  these  lands,  and  transfer  to 
non-federal  ownership  will  be  made  within  acceptable  land 
use  plans  and  comprehensive  zoning  requirements. 

3.  Existing  rights-of-way  are  concentrated  in  those  corridors 
indicated  for  the  most  part.   Further  applications  should 
be  confined  to  these  where  possible  for  ease  of  admini- 
stration and  management.   Requests  for  rights-of-way  may 
be  anticipated  to  service  the  Jim  Bridger  project,  and 
creation  of  an  additional  corridor  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  this  need. 
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RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
RED  DESERT  STUDY  AREA 

MINERALS 

i 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Red  Desert  represent  the  most  valuable  resources  of 
the  area  in  terms  of  quantifiable  dollar  valuations.   The  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  from  public  lands  in  the  area  accounts  for  almost  seven  percent 
of  the  State  total.   About  seventeen  percent  of  the  State's  natural  gas  is  pro- 
duced in  this  area.   This  industry  provides  about  3*000  local  jobs. 

Two  mining  companies  currently  operate  four  uranium  mines  in  the  area  and  one 
processing  mill.   Production  is  360,000  tons  of  uranium  ore  annually  or  over 
thirty  percent  of  the  State fs  production  and  eight  percent  nationally.   Uranium 
mining  and  processing  provides  jobs  for  300  people  locally.   About  thirty  major 
companies  are  currently  conducting  extensive  uranium  explorations  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  study  area.   In  several  areas  discoveries  have  been  made  of  valu- 
able uranium  deposits.   Current  data  indicates  that  the  Green  Mountain  area  has 
significant  deposits  of  this  ore  which  could  be  profitably  mined  under  present 
technology.   Projections  are  that  about  100  million^onsipf  yellow  cake,  worth 
1  billion  dollars  will  be  extracted  in  the  next  10  years. \ 

Although  most  of  the  Red  Desert  is  underlain  with  deep  deposits  of  coal,  only  two 
coal  mines  are  active  at  the  present  time.   These  mines  produce  about  400,000  tons 
of  coal  annually  and  employ  80  persons.   Extractable  coal  in  the  Red  Desert  is 
about  l/2  billion  tons  and  this  large  amount  only  represents  about  one  and  one 
half  percent  of  the  State's  total  mineable  coal.   These  extensive  coal  reserves 
can  be  expected  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  State  economy  in  the 
future.   Production  of  Wyoming  coal  doubled  between  I968  and  1970,  achieving  a 
total  of  7  million  tons  annually.   Coal  production  in  Wyoming  is  projected  to 
exceed  100  million  tons  annually  by  1985. 

Jade  mining  and  prospecting  is  an  individualized  effort  largely  confined  to  the 
north  central  portion  of  the  area.   It  is  difficult  to  estimate  quantity  and 
significance  of  jade  production.   Rawlins  is  known  as  the  "Jade  Capitol  of  the 
World"  and  many  towns  in  Wyoming  and  surrounding  states  sell  articles  made  from 
Red  Desert  jade. 

Sand  and  gravel  deposits  occur  in  the  Red  Desert  and  provide  about  500,000  tons 
annually  for  highway  construction  and  maintenance,  commercial,  and  industrial 
useage.   The  public  lands  in  the  study  area  contain  a  significant  percentage  of 
known  and  relatively  scarce  sand  and  gravel  deposits  suitable  for  maintenance 
of  Interstate  Highway  80. 
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NOTE:   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES. 


MINERALS 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


1. 


2. 


3. 


k. 


5- 


Provide  for  the  continuous  production  of  fill  material  and 
sand  and  gravel  in  the  Rawlins  area  and  along  major  highways. 


Provide  for  the  continued  exploration  of  oil  and  gas,  uranium, 
oil  shale,  trona,  and  jade  throughout  the  area  where  potential 
exists . 


Make  no  special  provisions  which  encourage  the  exploration  and 
development  of  phosphate. 


Provide  for  the  surface  development  of  coal  in  identified 
areas,  and  identify  additional  opportunities  for  coal  devel- 
opment . 


Anticipate  the  surface  development  of  uranium  on  the  west 
side  of  Green  Mountain  and  the  underground  development  of 
uranium  near  the  east  end  of  Green  Mountain. 


1.  A  continuing  demand  for  these  products  exists  in  support  of 
construction  of  highways  and  urban  expansion  works.   Concen- 
tration of  use  permits  will  ease  administration  and  make  more 
efficient  public  use  of  the  resource. 

2.  The  minerals  industry  is  the  most  important  in  Wyoming's  econ- 
omy and  provides  nearly  one -fourth  of  the  total  income  in  the 
State.   Emphasis  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  high  level  at 
least  through  19^5 ,   with  increasing  interest  in  coal  deposits. 

Inventories  indicate  high  potential  for  developable  coal,  oil 
and  gas,  oil  shale,  and  uranium  exists  in  the  area,  and  BLM 
should  make  every  effort  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  these  minerals. 

An  objective  of  the  minerals  activity  is  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  and  the  efficient  use  of  the  resource 
base. 

3.  This  mineral  is  not  potentially  valuable  in  this  area  due  to 
sparse  and  low-quality  deposits .  Development  under  known 
technology  is  uneconomical,  and  any  encouragement  for  devel- 
opment would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  mineral 
industry.   There  is  no  prohibition  of  these  activities,  how- 
ever, by  private  developers .   ^ 

k.     Areas  indicated  represent  the  best  estimate  of  potential 

areas  to  be  developed  by  surface  methods  which  are  most  eco- 
nomical at  present.  There  are  indications  that  other  areas 
may  exist,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  identify  these 
for  the  minerals  industry  and  to  assist  in  their  development 
wherever  possible. 

5.   These  areas  contain  known  uranium  deposits  and  are  expected 
to  be  developed  in  the  near  future.  Under  the  General  Mining 
Law,  BLM  cannot  actively  assist  in  their  development,  but  can 
take  administrative  steps  to  insure  the  availability  of  the 
area  to  the  mining  industry.  Any  effort  to  segregate  the 
area  from  mineral  development  should  be  precluded. 
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NOTE:   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES, 


MINERALS 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


6.  Allow  no  development  of  potash  due  to  scientific  values,  and 
segregate  the  area  against  further  mineral  location  and  de- 
velopment . 


6.  The  existence  of  these  deposits  are  of  scientific  interest 
because  of  the  strata  and  geologic  situation  in  which  they 
occur.  These  values  override  any  economic  value  that  could 
be  derived,  and  the  sites  should  be  protected  for  scientific 
study.  The  areas  have  been  known  as  a  geologic  curiosity  for 
many  years  and  should  be  made  continually  available  for  that 
use. 
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RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
RED  DESERT  STUDY  AREA 

TIMBER 


The  public  lands  in  the  study  area  provide  a  minor  amount  of 
commercial  timber  products.   Harvest  is  limited  to  about  150,000 
boardfeet  of  savtimber  and  relatively  small  sales  of  posts  and 
poles  annually.   Since  the  total  value  of  this  timber  harvest  is 
less  than  $3,000,  timber  products  are  of  little  economic  signi- 
ficance either  locally  or  statewide. 

Timber  stands  along  the  nortern  boundary  of  the  study  area  are 
of  value  for  recreation,  aesthetics,  and  represent  a  portion 
of  the  habitat  requirements  for  resident  elk,  deer,  and  small 
animals . 
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NOTE:   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES. 


TIMBER 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


1.   Intensive  Management  Area 

A.   Provide  full  protection  from  fire,  insects,  and  disease. 


B.   Continue  timber  harvest  at  the  maximum  level  possible  to 
meet  demand  without  reduction  to  the  resource  base.   A 
forest  reinventory  scheduled  for  1973  "will  determine  the 
allowable  cut. 


A.  Susceptibility,  of  the  resource  to  heavy  losses  from  fire, 
insects,  and  disease  justifies  full  resource  protection. 

B.  A  local  but  limited  demand  for  timber  products  from  the 
area  exists.   A  continued  sales  program  will  meet  this 
demand  and  supports  the  local  economy.   Past  demand  has 
been  for  150  MBF  annually  and  is  expected  to  continue  at 
that  level. 


C.   Harvest  timber  in  clear-cut  blocks. 


D.  Encourage  full  utilization  of  all  merchantable  products  in 
sales  areas,  and  require  maximum  hazard  reduction  and  site 
preparation  for  regeneration. 

E.  Provide  for  and  maintain  optimum  stocking  on  forest  sites 
presently  nonstocked  or  understocked. 


C.  Clear-cutting  is  the  recommended  practice  for  the  harvest 
of  overmature,  overstocked,  decadent  Lodgepole  pine  stands 
infested  with  Dwarf -mistletoe •   The  practice  provides  the 
most  economical  site  preparation  for  natural  regeneration 
and  system  of  harvest. 

D.  Provides  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  economy,  mini- 
mized hazard  from  fire  and  insects,  and  creates  favorable 
conditions  for  natural  regeneration. 

E.  To  insure  and  maintain  maximum  resource  base. 


F.   Limit  all  road  construction  to  that  necessary  for  timber 
harvest. 


F.   Excessive  road  construction  reduces  the  timber  production 
base. 


2.   Forest  Protection  Areas 


A.   Continue  adequate  protection  from  hazards 


B.   Allow  only  selective  or  salvage  cutting  of  posts,  poles, 
and  firewood. 


A.  The  occurrence  of  insect  and  disease  infestations  or  wild- 
fire pose  an  immediate  threat  to  the  timber  resource  in  the 
adjacent  intensive  management  area  and  to  the  potential  for 
intensive  management  under  technological  improvement. 

B.  Selective  or  salvage  cuttings,  where  and  when  feasible,  will 
maintain  and  improve  stand  vigor,  thus  reducing  hazard 
potential  from  fire,  insect  and  disease. 
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NOTE:   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES. 


TIMBER 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


C.   Permit  no  cutting  of  any  kind  on  steep  slopes  in  any  of 
the  areas,  nor  above  8l00f  in  the  Ferris  Mountains, 


C.   Surface  or  vegetation  disturbance  of  any  nature  would  further 
reduce  the  site. 
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RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
RED  DESERT  STUDY  AREA 

WATERSHED 

The   area  in  this  study  includes  portions  of  three  watersheds .     The  eastern 
portion  of  the   area  provides   runoff  into  the  North  Platte   River  Basin , 
Seminoe   and  Pathfinder  Reservoirs  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the   study 
area  provide  water-based  recreation  as  well   as  water  for  hydropower  and 
municipal   and  industrial  use   in  the  Casper  area0      Seminoe  Reservoir  alone 
provides   over  78,000  visitor  days  of  recreation  use   annually0      The  North 
Platte  River  provides  water  for  irrigation  of  agricultural   crops   in  south- 
eastern Wyoming . 

West  of  the  Continental  Divide,  water  produced  drains  westward  into  the 
Green  River  Drainage,  part   of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 0      The  Green 
River  is  a  source  of  irrigation  water  for  forage   crops  used  in   livestock 
producing  operations   in  the  Green  River  Valley  and  for  municipal   and  in- 
dustrial useage   in  Green  River  and  Rock  Springs „ 

Between  the  North  Platte   and  Green  River  drainages   lies  the  Great  Divide 
Basin,      This  relatively   large   area  of  about   3500  square  miles   constitutes 
a  closed  basin  with  no  outlet a      The  Great  Divide   Basin  is  the  only  fully 
closed  drainage  system  known  to  exist  between  the  Canadian  Rockies   and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Soil   conditions   in  the   study  area  vary   from  extremely  stable  soils  to 
several  hundred  square  miles   of  active  sand  dunes ,     Nearly  350,000  acres 
have  been  identified  as  being  in   critical   condition.      Probably   less  than 
20%  of  the   area  can  be   classed  as  being  in  good  condition. 

Soil  movement   from  areas  outside  the  Great  Divide   Basin  contribute  to 
the   silt   load  of  the  North  Platte   and  Green  Rivers  via  many  tributaries. 
Within  the  Great  Divide   Basin  soil  movement  has   little   affect  on  water 
quality  since   flowing  surface  water  has  no  outlet.      Loss  of  soil   in 
place  does,  however,   affect  the  growth  and  stability  of  vegetation. 
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NOTE:   THESE  ARE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES . 


WATERSHED 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


1.   Reduce  soil  movement  and  erosion  by  improving  water  infiltra- 
tion rates  through  manipulation  of  vegetation . 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Consider  where  possible  the  use  of  chemical  or  mechanical 
methods  to  modify  species  composition  that  is  more  effec- 
tive for  watershed  protection  characteristics. 


Consider  where  possible  the  use  of  contoured  ripping, 
furrowing  or  pitting  to  reduce  overland  water  flow  and 
promote  on-site  infiltration. 


Construct  detention  structures  in  feeder  draws  and  drain- 
ages as  needed  to  reduce  cutting  and  sediment  carrying 
capability  of  channel  flows . 


D. 


Stabilize  active  sand  dunes  and  limit  or  restrict  all 
uses  in  these  areas  that  would  adversely  affect  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dunes.   Limit  or  restrict  surface  use  of 
other  critical  watershed  areas. 


A,   Root  systems,  plant  height,  ground  and  canopy  cover,  and 
other  characteristics  vary  greatly  between  plant  species 
and  significantly  affect  the  ability  of  plant  communities 
to  hold  soil  in  place.  A  change  in  species  from  one  with 
poor  soil  protective  characteristics  is  needed  on  some 
sites  to  improve  watershed  conditions. 

Bo   On  sites  with  tight,  impervious  soils  or  in  areas  of 
sparse  vegetation  cover,  water  can  be  held  in  place 
through  the  use  of  narrow  contoured  ditches.  By  breaking 
up  the  length  of  the  slope  into  short  reaches,  the  ero- 
sive force  of  water  is  greatly  reduced.   Breaking  the 
impervious  layers  of  soil  in  a  contoured  pattern  will 
provide  on-site  storage  capacity  and  channels  to  increase 
infiltration  rates.   The  increased  moisture  in  the  soil 
can  then  be  used  by  vegetation  to  further  protect  the 
site. 

C.  Reduction  of  volume  and  velocity  of  channel  flows  is  nec- 
essary to  stop  the  gullying  and  cutting  of  runoff  and  to 
reduce  downstream  sedimentation.  The  soils  of  watersheds 
in  good  condition  can  absorb  a  certain  amount  of  rainfall 
before  runoff  occurs  —  depending  on  storm  severity,  dur- 
ation, the  moisture  already  in  the  soil  and  other  factors. 
After  the  runoff  point  is  reached,  temporary  storage  is 
needed  to  slow  discharge  and  reduce  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  channels. 

D.  Active  sand  dunes  exist  in  parts  of  the  area.   Other 
dunes  are  partially  stabilized  by  a  sparse  protective 
cover  of  vegetation  that  is  easily  disturbed  or  destroyed 
by  surface  use.  Wind  movement  of  the  open  sand  areas  will 
continue  to  spread  the  unstable  situation  out  from  the 
present  edges  of  the  dunes  and  destroy  the  productive 
capacity  of  adjacent  areas.   Small  areas  of  disturbance 

in  partially  stabilized  dunes  can  quickly  spread  through 
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RATIONALE 
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k. 


Investigate  oil  field  operations  periodically  to  insure  that 
soil  and  water  conditions  are  properly  protected. 


Restore  areas  of  surface  disturbance  caused  by  such  activi- 
ties as  oil  and  gas  development,  road  development.,  off -road 
vehicles,  etc* 


Manage  livestock  grazing  and  wildlife  use  to  provide  vege- 
tative cover  best  suited  to  reduction  of  erosion  and  improved 
water  quality.   Includes  management  of  wild  horses. 


5.   Seek  cooperation  of  drilling  companies  to  locate  and  control 
flowing  water  to  preserve  water  quality  and  availability. 


Continue  Watershed  Conservation  and  Development  studies 
to  make  proper  analysis  of  watershed  values . 


a  much  larger  area  by  wind  action  since  there  are  few 
roots  and  little  or  no  fine  soil  materials  to  bind  the 
soil  in  place o 

Stabilization  of  the  dunes  is  a  slow  process  at  best 
since  vegetation  will  become  established  only  in  excep- 
tionally moist  years .   By  limiting  surface  use  in  the 
sandy  areas,  we  can  give  them  the  best  chance  to  stabi- 
lize. 

2.  The  possibility  of  oil  spills  adversely  affecting  water 
quality  is  a  very  real  danger.   Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  guard  against  this  action  and  repair  damages  immediately 
if  such  occurs . 

3.  Bureau  objectives  in  the  watershed  management  program  are  to 
protect  soil  mantle,  provide  for  maximum  water  production  and 
to  maintain  water  quality.   The  indicated  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  attain  and  maintain  these  objectives. 

h.      Properly  managed,  grazing  by  domestic  livestock  and  other 
grazing  animals  can  serve  to  improve  vegetative  composition 
and  ground  cover.   Ideally,  no  more  than  50$  of  "the  avail- 
able forage  for  a  given  species  of  animal  should  be  removed 
in  two  consequtive  years. 

5.  Artesian  flows  are  often  located  by  drilling  companies  during 
exploration  work.  Unless  properly  cased  in  a  timely  manner, 
alkaline  salts  often  rise  in  the  drill  hole  and  contaminate 
other  underground  acquifers.   Prompt  action  is  necessary  to 
preclude  this  possibility. 

6.  Competent  watershed  data  is  very  limited.   Too  often  manage- 
ment judgements  must  be  made  without  benefit  of  solid  infor- 
mation.  In  order  to  provide  professional  judgements  as  to 
courses  of  action,  more  data  must  be  made  available. 
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RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
RED  DESERT  STUDY  AREA 

LIVESTOCK  FORAGE 

One   of  the   oldest  uses  man  has  made   of  Red  Desert  is   livestock  grazing,. 
It   is  predated  only  by  fur  trapping  and  buffalo  hunting. 

Virtually  all  of  the  public  lands   in   the   Red  Desert  are   grazed  by   livestock 
at  some  time   during  the  year  with  the  exception  of  rugged  and  inaccessible 
areas,      A  total   of  117  individual   livestock  operations   are   dependent  on 
forage   from  the  public  lands  to  varying  degrees .      The   area  supports  57  cattle 
operators ,   42  sheep  operators,   and   18  operators  producing  both  sheep  and 
cattle*      In   addition  to  the  285,000   cattle   and  465,000   sheep  which  graze 
the  public  lands,   about   800  horses   are   licensed  to  graze  portions  of  the 
Red  Desert  at  various  seasons  throughout  the  year. 

The   Red  Desert  provides   about  one   fourth  of  the  total   feed  requirements  of 
the   licensed  livestock  operations.      Of  this,    about  62  percent  of  the   avail- 
able  livestock  forage  on  the  public   lands   is   consumed  by  sheep   and  the 
balance   consumed  by  cattle.      The   Red  Desert   is  estimated  to  produce   one 
percent  of  the   total   feed  requirement   for  all   cattle   in  Wyoming  and  nearly 
five  percent  of  the   total   feed  requirements   for  sheep  in   the  State,, 
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Private  Allotments  not  defined,  unfenced 


N^\^0\  Private  Allotments  defined  "but  not  fenced 


NOTE:   THESE  AEE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES. 


LIVESTOCK  FORAGE 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


1. 


Continue  the  administration  of  existing  allotment  management 
plans . 


2. 


Increase  desirable  forage  through  management  "by  designing  and 
implementing  grazing  management  systems  on  established  allot- 
ments . 


3.   Control  or  remove  all  unauthorized  horses  in  the  area. 


k.      Hold  wildlife  numbers  and  species  at  a  level  which  maximizes 
desirable  livestock  forage. 


5 .   Divide  common  use  areas  into  individual  allotments  and  fence 
the  allotments  requiring  livestock  control.   Subsequently  de- 
sign grazing  management  systems o   (Map  No.  /  ,  Area  4  •) 


1.  Many  allotments  are  already  under  intensive  management  sys- 
tems and  are  nearing  full  production  to  meet  the  licensed 
demand  for  livestock  forage.  Any  change  to  less  intense 
systems  would  not  be  economical  and  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
forage . 

2.  Implementation  of  grazing  management  systems,  including  neces- 
sary facilities  such  as  fences  and  stock  water,  is  necessary 
to  increase  forage  production  to  restore  qualifications  and 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  livestock  forage. 

Agriculture  is  the  second  most  important  consumptive  use  of 
public  land  resources  in  Wyoming .   One  of  the  Bureau's  policy 
objectives  is  to  assist  in  stabilizing  the  livestock  industry 
through  management  of  the  forage  resource. 

3c  Unclaimed  horses  represent  direct  competition  to  licensed 
livestock  for  forage  and  water.   Much  of  the  area  is  not 
capable  of  meeting  the  livestock  demand  at  present;  competi- 
tion from  unauthorized  horses  depletes  available  forage  for 
livestock. 

k*      Some  wildlife  species  compete  for  forage  with  livestock  and 
should  be  reduced  or  removed  to  provide  the  maximum  amount  of 
livestock  forage.   However,  the  proper  balance  of  wildlife 
species  can  be  beneficial  to  livestock. 

Grazing  management  systems  should  be  designed  to  include  con- 
sideration for  the  desired  balance  of  wildlife  habitat,  com- 
patible with  authorized  livestock.  This  includes  the  proper 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  possible  transplants  of  species 
such  as  buffalo,  barbary  sheep,  etc.,  which  may  or  may  not 
compete  with  livestock. 

5.   This  area  is  presently  a  common  use  area  under  dual  use.   In- 
dividual, fenced  allotments  under  management  systems  will  re- 
sult in  increased  forage  and  better  animal  distribution  and 
control.   Continued  evaluation  under  approved  methods  will 
determine  the  need  for  and  type  of  management  systems  initi- 
ated. 
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LIVESTOCK  FORAGE 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RATIONALE 


6.  Manage  surface  uses  which  adversely  affect  the  production  and 
availability  of  livestock  forage  and  require  surface  rehabil- 
itation; rehabilitate  previously  disturbed  areas  such  as 
seismic  trails,  mineral  extraction  areas,  unused  roads,  etc. 


7.  Block  public  land  ownership  where  feasible  in  the  checker- 
board areaj. thp©**gli  negoliulud  '(j^cliunge. 


8.  Allow  no  uses  which  adversely  affect  the  availability  of 
existing  water  for  livestock. 


10. 


Cooperate  with  drilling  companies  to  locate  and  develop  water 
discovered  in  the  course  of  mineral  exploration,  and  make 
this  water  available  to  livestock. 


Discourage  transfer  of  private  lands  to  promoters  for  sub- 
division purposes,  particularly  in  the  checkerboard  area. 


11. 


Allow  managed  predatory  animal  control  where  requested  by 
licensees. 


6.  Forage  production  by  rehabilitation  could  result  in  addition- 
al AUMs  of  livestock  forage.  To  maintain  maximum  forage 
production,  surface  rehabilitation  should  be  required  of  all 
future  uses  which  disturb  or  reduce  the  productive  area  of 
forage . 

7.  Management  in  this  area  is  extremely  difficult  and  in  some 
instances,  impossible.   Intermingled  lands  are  owned  by  sev- 
eral individuals.  Many  of  the  landowners  are  not  licensees. 
Blocking  public  lands  by  exchange  will  result  in  a  land  base 
of  a  size  which  can  be  incorporated  into  management  plans 
designed  for  forage  improvement. 

8.  Water  is  a  critical  factor  in  proper  livestock  distribution 
and  use  within  the  Great  Divide  Basin.   To  insure  availabil- 
ity of  livestock  water,  use  of  existing  water  by  drilling 
companies  and  mineral  exploration  activities  should  be 
limited.  Use  of  existing  waters  for  camping  should  be  dis- 
couraged by  information  signs. 

9-   Drilling  companies  often  discover  water  in  the  course  of 

their  exploration  activities.   Many  of  these  discoveries  are 
artesian  flows.   New  water  discoveries  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  livestock  through  cooperative  efforts  with  the 
exploration  companies . 

10.  Two  ranches  have  already  sold  in  the  area  and  are  being  sub- 
divided and  resold  in  l60-acre  parcels,  primarily  to  out-of- 
state  buyers.   As  these  parcels  are  fenced,  administration 
and  management  of  the  livestock  forage  program  will  become 
impossible.   Lands  placed  for  sale  in  the  area  are  recog- 
nized base  properties  for  intermingled  grazing  privileges. 

11.  More  than  half  the  study  area  is  grazed  by  licensed  sheep. 
Licensed  users  have  encountered  increasing  sheep  loss  to 
predatory  animals .  Predatory  animal  control  under  super- 
vision of  an  authorized  agency  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  sheep  herds  using  the  area. 
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NOTE:   THESE  AEE  INDIVIDUAL  RESOURCE  RECOMMEKDATIOHS  AND  NOT  MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES, 


LIVESTOCK  FORAGE 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


12.   Anticipate  requests  for  changes  in  class  of  licensed  live- 
stock from  sheep  to  cattle . 


RATIONALE 


12c   Many  livestock  operators  in  the  area  have  converted  their 

operations  from  sheep  to  cattle  for  economic  reasons.  There 
are  indications  that  additional  operators  will  convert  from 
sheep  to  cattle.  Additional  requests  from  licensees  should 
be  anticipated  during  review  and  establishment  of  individual 
allotments . 
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PROBLEM  ANALYSIS 

The  following  section  includes  an  identification 
and  analysis  of  conflicting  potential  and  existing 
uses,  and  sets  forth  guidelines  to  alleviate  those 
conflicts.   When  adopted,  these  management  guides 
will  provide  a  framework  within  which  BLM  will 
develop  resource  action  plans  to  meet  resource 
objectives. 
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MAP  NO.    10 


NATURAL  AREAS 
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NATURAL  AREAS 


PROBLEM 

Three  areas  were  considered  for  designation  as  primitive  or 
natural  areas.   As  a  result  of  public  recommendations,  two  addi- 
tional areas  have  also  been  considered  for  protection  from  other 
uses.   These  areas  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  surface  uses  that 
may  be  to  some  extent  incompatible  with  a  primitive  or  natural 
designation. 

ANALYSIS 

Establishment  of  these  five  areas  will  have  little  impact  on 
other  significant  uses  or  potential  uses.   Grazing  is  almost  non- 
existent on  Ferris  Mountain  due  to  topography.   Mineral  potential 
for  uranium  is  limited,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  other 
mineral  values.   Timber  stands  are  non-commercial  due  both  to 
site  conditions  and  lack  of  accessibility.  Wildlife  use  is  of 
a  complementary  rather  than  conflicting  nature. 

Sweetwater  Canyon  and  the  Dunes  areas  may  be  propectively 
valuable  for  minerals,  but  due  to  the  relatively  small  areas 
involved,  removal  of  these  lands  from  availability  would  have 
little  impact  on  the  mineral  industry.   Due  to  sparse  vegetation 
and  lack  of  water,  the  Dunes  provide  little  in  the  way  of  graz- 
ing use.   Sweetwater  Canyon  is  an  important  source  of  livestock 
water,  although  grazing  is  limited  due  to  topography.   Removal 
of  the  water  source  from  livestock  use  would  have  a  significant 
impact  and  render  useless  approximately  35,000-^0,000  acres  of 
rangeland  unless  alternative  water  sources  were  developed. 

Off-road  recreational  vehicle  use  is  increasing  in  the 
Dunes  area.   Removal  of  the  entire  dunes  area  from  availability 
would  affect  dune  buggy  enthusiasts  from  the  local  areas  as  well 
as  users  from  Utah  and  Idaho.   The  natural  area  to  be  estab- 
lished, however,  includes  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  dune 
area,  and  off-road  vehicle  use  can  be  accommodated  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dunes.   Failure  to  recognize  the  natural  area  by 
dune  buggy  users  could  result  in  closure  of  the  entire  dune 
area  to  off -road  vheicles. 

One  of  the  primary  features  of  areas  in  a  natural  or  primi- 
tive state  is  a  return  to  natural  or  relict  vegetative 


condition.   Continued  livestock  grazing  is  not  compatible  with 
that  condition. 

The  Oregon  Buttes  and  Continental  Peak  areas,  while  an 
important  natural  feature,  were  also  well-known  landmarks  on  the 
Oregon  Trail.   Designation  of  the  areas  as  Historic  Areas  would 
provide  protection  to  the  historic  values,  and  still  allow  inten- 
sive recreation  uses.   The  areas  have  rockhound  values  as  well. 
Livestock  use  presents  little  problem  so  long  as  physical  struc- 
tures are  not  allowed  to  intrude. 

The  two  areas  are  subject  to  extensive  uranium  claims,  and 
any  protective  withdrawal  would  be  subject  to  existing  valid 
claims.   Information  as  to  expected  development  or  extent  or  type 
of  deposits  is  not  available  at  this  time.   Potential  for  oil  and 
gas  or  coal  development  appears  insignificant. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.  Ferris  Mountain  (Map  No.  10,  Area  A):   Establish  as  a 
primitive  area  and  allow  no  surface  uses  except  non-vehicular 
recreation  uses  and  do  not  develop  any  intensive  recreation 
facilities. 

B.  Sweetwater  Canyon  (Map  No. 10,  Area  B):   Establish  as  a 
natural  area  and  allow  no  surface  uses  except  controlled  recreation. 
Grazing  will  be  allowed  until  alternative  water  sources  can  be 
developed. 

C.  Boars  Tusk  Sand  Dunes  (Map  No.  10,  Area  C):   Establish 
as  a  natural  area  which  represents  desert  sand  dune  ecology-  and 
allow  no  further  surface  uses  except  controlled  recreation. 

D.  Oregon  Buttes,  Continental  Peak  (Map  No.  10,  Area  D): 
Establish  as  an  historic  area  and  eliminate  other  surface  uses 
except  recreation.   Livestock  use  may  be  authorized  so  long  as  phy- 
sical facilities  such  as  fences,  corrals,  etc.  are  not  constructed. 

E.  Secure  protective  withdrawal  of  public  lands  in  these 
areas  from  operation  of  the  lands  laws  and  the  General  Mining  Law 
of  1872. 
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MAP  NO.  11 


SNOWMOBILES 
Elk 


C\   I'  D     Snowmobile  Area 
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PROBLEM 

Three  areas  having  potential  for  designation  as  snowmobile 
use  areas  were  considered.   Fencing  to  control  livestock  in 
these  areas  are  a  hazard  to  intensive  snow  machine  use* 

Designation  of  snowmobile  use  areas  will  be  incompatible 
with  wintering  elk  in  some  locations ■   Elk  are  susceptible  of 
"people  pressure"  and  are  forced  out  of  important  winter  habi- 
tat by  concentrated  snowmobile  use. 

ANALYSIS 

Sport  use  of  snowmobiles  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  form  of  recreation  in  areas  having  sufficient  winter 
snow  accumulation  to  attract  their  use*   The  sport  use  takes 
two  forms.   One  is  a  rally  or  competition  event  which  centers 
the  activity  in  a  relatively  small  geographic  area  to  accommo- 
date spectators.   The  other  is  cross-country  snowmobiling  - 
involving  groups  or  individuals  who  non-competitively  drive 
their  machines  over  long  distances. 

Rally  or  competition  events  can  be  accommodated  with 
little  effect  on  other  resources  and  uses  because  they  are 
tightly  organized,  scheduled,  and  confined  to  a  limited  area 
that  can  be  supervised • 

Cross-country  use  on  the  other  hand  may  be  damaging  to 
other  resources  since  it  cannot  be  supervised  with  regard  to 
schedules  and  areas  of  use. 


Wildlife  can  be  seriously  affected  by  snowmobile  use. 
Engines  are  usually  unmuffled  thereby  producing  considerable 
noise.   Studies  in  Idaho  indicate  elk  may  be  influenced  by  the 
noise  of  snow  machines  up  to  \\   miles  away.   Because  of  their 
mobility  in  deep  snows,  machines  have  been  used  to  run  animals 
to  exhaustion. 

During  winter  months,  elk  on  Green  Mountain  move  off  the 
mountain  top  to  the  open  ridges  at  elevations  generally  below 
8U001.   If  a  snowmobile  use  area  is  established  with  these 


SNOWMOBILES 
Elk 
Fences 


conditions  in  mind,  and  users  confine  snowmobile  use  to  the  desig- 
nated area,  the  two  uses  may  be  accommodated.   Failure  to  limit 
snow  machine  use  to  the  designated  area  and  the  access  route  may, 
however,  result  in  closure  of  the  entire  area. 

The  Green  Mountain  elk  herd  is  an  important  sector  in  the 
Wyoming  elk  population  and  approximates  300  animals.   Due  to  con- 
finement of  the  herd  to  this  area,  and  no  alternative  habitat 
available,  the  herd  is  easily  managed  for  recreation  hunting. 
Green  Mountain  hunter  success  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  State. 
Removal  of  the  herd  would  have  a  significant  impact  on  this 
activity. 

Where  habitat  areas  large  enough  to  permit  elk  to  escape  when 
disturbed  by  snowmobiles,  the  two  uses  can  be  compatible.   The 
Upper  Sweetwater  area  is  both  elk  winter  range  and  is  suitable  for 
snowmobiling.   Through  cooperation  with  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish,  the 
most  important  elk  areas  can  be  identified,  and  a  snowmobile  use 
area  established  in  less  important  parts  of  the  area. 

Livestock  use  during  snow  periods  is  non-existent,  and  lay- 
down  panels,  gates,  etc.  can  be  opened  to  allow  snowmobile  passage 
without  effect  on  livestock.   In  many  areas  snow  depth  will  cover 
fences  and  allow  passage.   Because  of  hazard  to  snowmobile  users 
from  barely  visible  barbed  wire,  passes  should  be  signed,  and 
fence  materials  that  are  more  visible  used  in  these  areas. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.  In  the  Green  Mountain  area,  a  snow  use  area  may  be  estab- 
lished above  the  8U00 ?  level  and  an  access  route  designated  to 
the  area. 

B.  Cooperate  with  Wyoming  Game  &  Fish  Commission  to  deter- 
mine areas  in  the  Upper  Sweetwater  that  could  be  designated  for 
snowmobile  use  without  significant  impact  on  elk. 

C.  The  area  to  the  south  of  Ferris  Mountain  has  no  important 
features  which  would  encourage  significant  snowmobile  use. 
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MAP  NO.  12 


SNOWMOBILES 
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Designation  for  special  use  should  not  be  considered . 

D.   In  other  areas,  where  fencing  is  deemed  necessary, 
snowmobile  use  areas  and  trails  can  be  designated  within 
fenced  areas,  and  a  means  of  negotiating  fences  during  snow 
periods  provided * 
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MAP  NO*  13 


STEAMBOAT  ELK 

Mineral  Exploration 
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STEAMBOAT  MTN. 


PROBLEM 

The  Steamboat  Mountain  -  Boars  Tusk  area  involves  a  complex 
set  of  uses  and  resource  conditions.  Proposed  or  potential  uses 
include  (l)  off -road  recreational  vehicle  use,  (2)  protection  of 
the  sand  dunes  elk  herd,  (3)  establishment  of  a  natural  area,  (h) 
identification  of  an  intensive  recreation  use  area,  (5)  oil  and 
gas  development,  (6)  coal  development,  (7)  industrial  site  de- 
velopment, (8)  grazing,  and  (9)  protection  of  fragile  watershed 
areas . 

ANALYSIS 

The  sand  dunes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boars  Tusk  are  unique 
examples  of  the  northern  desert  dune  ecology .   The  surface  area 
is  relatively  undisturbed  now,  and  the  natural  conditions  can  be 
protected  and  made  available  for  study  or  for  extensive  recrea- 
tion uses  such  as  nature  walks .   Removal  of  the  area  fi*om 
availability  for  minerals  development  or  livestock  grazing  will 
have  little  effect  on  those  industries.  Unless  alternative 
areas  are  made  available,  restriction  of  dune  buggies  could  have 
significant  impact.   (See  page  ¥f     for  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  natural  area . ) 

Dune  buggy  users  spent  nearly  2,000  visitor  days  in  the  area 
during  the  past  year.   Nearly  half  of  the  users  came  from  outside 
the  immediate  locality,  including  users  from  Utah,  Idaho,  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  areas  of  Wyoming.   This  type  of  recreation  use 
is  an  important  segment  of  the  recreation  resource  in  the  area 
and  is  expected  to  increase  rapidly  in  the  next  few  years.   The 
dunes  in  this  area,  because  of  their  height  and  diverse  forma- 
tion, are  more  desirable  than  other  areas  for  off -road  vehicle 
use. 

Dune  buggy  users  represent  an  input  of  $15,000  to  $20,000 
to  the  local  economy  of  Rock  Springs.   This  level  of  local  income 
can  be  continued  by  allowing  off -road  vehicle  use  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  dune  area  without  significant  impact  to 
either  the  natural  area  or  the  Steamboat  elk  herd.   However,  due 
to  the  relatively  remote  nature  of  the  area,  enforcement  of  off- 
road  vehicle  restricted  areas  will  be  particularly  difficult. 
Recreation  users  will  be  expected  to  recognize  the  existence  of 


other  values  in  the  area  and  respect  the  limitation  of  vehicular 
use  in  those  areas.  Failure  to  police  themselves  could  result  in 
closure  of  the  entire  area  to  off -road  vehicle  users. 

An  additional  dune  buggy  use  area  can  be  established  to  the 
east  of  Boars  Tusk  in  the  Table  Mountain  area.   While  less  spec- 
tacular, the  dunes  are  suitable  for  some  off -road  uses,  particu- 
larly cross-country  type  activities.   Other  uses  in  the  area  will 
not  be  materially  affected  by  of f -road  vehicles . 

A  potential  industrial  site  has  been  identified  at  the  edge 
of  the  area  considered  necessary  for  protection  of  the  sand  dunes 
elk  herd.   No  specific  site  location  within  the  potential  area 
has  been  identified.   Since  the  total  area  that  may  be  suitable 
for  this  use  is  relatively  large,  and  lies  partly  outside  other 
use  areas  with  which  it  may  be  incompatible,  any  future  consider- 
ation for  this  type  of  development  should  be  confined  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  Steamboat  Mountain  area. 

The  Steamboat  or  sand  dunes  elk  herd  is  unique  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  resident  desert  elk  herd  in  the  Continental 
U.  S.  The  elk  were  transplanted  in  the  area  about  20  years  ago 
and  have  reestablished  themselves  in  the  environment  which  was 
once  the  native  habitat  of  elk  in  Wyoming. 

Since  it  is  isolated  from  other  elk  habitat  areas,  the  herd 
is  easily  managed  because  control  data  is  readily  available  from 
counts  and  harvest  levels  easily  determined.   Hunter  success  in 
the  area  has  been  considerably  above  other  areas  in  the  State. 

In  past  years  the  herd  has  maintained  a  fairly  stable  popu- 
lation of  around  ^00  animals.   One  hundred  hunting  permits  had 
been  issued  annually  up  to  the  1971  season.  During  late  1970  and 
1971,  only  about  one -third  to  one -fourth  the  normal  population 
could  be  found  in  the  area  and  no  permits  were  authorized.   Indi- 
cations from  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission  are  that  'people 
pressures"  of  various  kinds,  particularly  off -road  vehicles,  are 
responsible  for  causing  the  elk  to  leave  the  area.   From  a  rec- 
reation standpoint,  loss  of  the  elk  and  hunting  permits  represents 
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a  reduction  of  nearly  600  hunter  days  previously  provided.  At 
very  conservative  estimates,  this  represents  a  loss  of  nearly 
$10,000  in  income  to  the  local  economy.   The  additional  intan- 
gible value  of  maintaining  an  elk  herd  under  unique  conditions 
indicates  a  need  for  protection. 

Potentially  extractable  coal  in  the  area  does  not  compare 
significantly  with  the  amount  of  the  coal  available  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  area  and  the  State.  Denying  the  extraction  of 
this  coal  will  have  little  effect  on  the  coal  industry. 

About  20$  of  the  total  study  area  is  prospectively  valuable 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  pro- 
ducing fields.   While  somewhat  more  significant  than  coal,  oil 
and  gas  values  in  this  area  represent  only  a  small  amount  of 
that  available  in  the  total  area,  and  restriction  of  exploration 
will  have  little  impact  on  industry.   Mineral  exploration  ac- 
tivities are  not  compatible  with  establishment  of  a  natural  area 
nor  with  the  stability  of  the  elk  herd.  Recreation  potential  on 
Steamboat  Mountain  would  be  diminished  by  location  of  test  sites, 
surface  disturbance,  and  road  construction. 

Livestock  use  in  the  elk  habitat  area  or  on  Steamboat  Moun- 
tain creates  little  conflict  with  other  uses.   Construction  of 
livestock  facilities,  such  as  fencing,  corrals,  etc.,  could, 
however,  have  an  effect  on  elk  and  the  recreation  area.   Control 
of  livestock  use  made  in  the  area  can  be  accomplished  satis- 
factorily without  fencing. 

Occurrence  of  locatable  minerals  in  the  area  is  limited,  and 
no  uranium  claims  are  known  to  exist.  Withdrawal  of  the  natural 
area  and  specific  recreation  sites  on  Steamboat  Mountain  will 
have  no  known  impact  on  the  minerals  industry  and  will  provide 
protection  from  future  nuisance  claims. 

Potash  occurs  in  small  amounts  on  Steamboat  Mountain.  The 
deposits  are  neither  extensive  nor  of  high  enough  quality  to  be 
economically  valuable  for  production.  The  potash  does,  however, 
have  important  scientific  value  because  of  the  manner  of  occur- 
rence and  relationship  to  the  geology  in  the  area.  Segregation 
of  a  small  part  of  the  potash  area  from  location  under  the  mining 


laws  will  provide  protection  to  the  deposits  and  make  them  avail- 
able for  scientific  study. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.  Establish  a  natural  area  in  the  Boars  Tusk  sand  dunes 
and  restrict  all  uses  not  compatible  with  the  natural  sand  dune 
ecology. 

B.  Provide  for  an  off -road  vehicle  use  area  south  of  the 
natural  area.   Failure  to  observe  the  restricted  use  areas  will 
result  in  closure  of  the  entire  dune  area  to  off -road  vehicle  use. 
Provide  for  additional  dune  buggy  use  in  the  dunes  area  northeast 
of  the  town  of  Red  Desert. 

C.  Allow  no  industrial  site  development  in  the  area  de- 
scribed as  the  Steamboat  elk  protective  area. 

D.  Allow  no  mineral  exploration  permits  or  leases  in  the 
Steamboat -Boars  Tusk  area.   (Map  No. 13,  Area  A.) 

E.  Livestock  use  under  proper  management  levels  may  be  al- 
lowed in  the  Steamboat  elk  area,  but  livestock  facilities  will 
not  be  constructed.   Allow  no  livestock  use  in  the  Boars  Tusk 
natural  area» 

F.  Seek  protective  withdrawals  from  the  operation  of  the  land 
law  and  mineral  laws  in  the  natural  area,  specific  recreation 
areas,  and  the  scientifically  valuable  potash  deposits  on  Steam- 
boat Mountain. 

NOTE:   For  details  of  the  Boars  Tusk  -  Steamboat  Mountain 
area,  see  large  scale  Map  No.  16,  page  54. 
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MAP  NO.  15 
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DUNE  BUGGIES 

Watershed  (Restricted  Use) 


PROBLEM 

Off -road  vehicle  use  has  "been  made  in  the  past  and  could  be 
further  encouraged  in  areas  that  are  in  an  unstable  watershed 
condition.   Continued  vehicle  use  may  contribute  to  further 
deterioration  of  the  -watershed. 

ANALYSIS 

Off- road  vehicle  use,  where  it  disturbs  partially  stabilized 
dunes ,    greatly  accelerates  wind  erosion  of  sand  areas.   Unstable 
dunes  are  not  significantly  affected  by  this  kind  of  surface  use,, 
since  surface  materials  are  already  subject  to  a  great  amount  of 
wind  movement. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.  Dunes  near  the  Boars  Tusk  (Area  A),  and  north  of  the  town 
of  Red  Desert  (Area  B),  can  accommodate  dune  buggy  use  under 
certain  conditions.   See  Steamboat  Mountain  area,  page  52)  ,  for 
complete  discussion. 

B.  Sand  dunes  near  Ferris  Mountain  (Area  C)  lack  character- 
istics which  would  make  the  area  suitable  for  establishment  of  a 
dune  buggy  area.   Do  not  establish. 
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MINERAL  EXPLORATION 
Antiquities 
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PROBLEM 

About  20/o  of  the  study  area  is  prospectively  valuable  for  oil 
and  gas  development,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  existing 
fields o   At  least  50$  of  the  area  is  blanketed  by  existing  urani- 
um claims.   Continued  exploration  for  these  commodities  may  be 
incompatible  with  other  uses  and  values  such  as:   (l)  protection 
of  antiquities  sites  (2)  establishment  of  rockhound  areas  (3) 
protection  of  fragile  watershed  areas  (h)   protection  of  fisher- 
ies habitat  and,  (5)  intensive  recreation  use  in  localized  areas 0 

ANALYSIS 

The  fossil  fish  area  near  Eden  has  been  subject  to  extensive- 
damage  from  amatuer  fossil  collectors  and  from  commercial  exploi- 
tation.  The  fossils  are  scientifically  valuable  and  should  be 
protected  until  proper  studies  and  evaluations  can  be  ma.de . 
Removal  of  this  small  area  from  availability  for  mineral  explora- 
tion will  have  little,  impact  on  the  industry.   Identified  poten- 
tial for  oil  and  gas  or  coal  development  is  insignificant. 
Potential  for  uranium  is  unknown,  but  is  estimated  to  be  very 
low.   Withdrawal  of  the  area  will  provide  protection  from 
future  mineral  exploration. 

Until  some  measure  of  control  can  be  -undertaken  to  reduce 
damage  from  the  general  public,  access  to  the  area  should  not 
be  improved  nor  guaranteed.  Continued  damage  may  dictate  the 
need  for  closure  of  the  area  by  eliminating  access  entirely. 

The  establishment  of  a  designated  rockhound  area  in  the 
Crooks  Mountain  jade  area,  though  possibly  desirable,  does  not 
appear  practical  under  existing  conditions.   The  area  is 
blanketed  with  jade  claims;  in  addition,  there  is  a  second  layer 
of  urnaium  claims  over-staked  on  the  jade  locations.   To  pro- 
vide a  guaranteed  rockhound  area,  each  of  the  estimated  2,200 
jade  claims  and  the  3>300  uranium  claims  would  require  vali- 
dity examinations  and  clearance  of  those  found  to  be  invalid. 


Due  to  the  difficulty  in  clearing  mining  claims  from  the  area, 
seeking  cooperation  of  mining  claimants  to  allow  rock  collecting 
appears  the  only  practical  consideration  at  this  time.   Several 
larger  uranium  companies  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  allow 
rockhounds  to  select  mineral  materials  from  their  existing  claims. 
Where  these  are  underlain  by  individual  jade  claims,  however,  the 
jade  claimants  can  exclude  the  remove  of  jade  materials. 

Rockhound  areas  can  be  established  at  five  other  locations; 
however,  protective  withdrawals  would  be  needed  to  preclude 
further  mineral  development.   Justification  for  segregation  of 
these  areas  from  mineral  location  in  the  face  of  demonstrated 
mineral  values  will  be  extremely  difficult.  Depending  on  the  re- 
action to  proposed  segregation,  establishment  may  involve  only 
posting  of  the  area  for  identification  and  assuring  access  for 
public  use. 

Since  BLM  now  lacks  the  legal  authority  to  control  both  the 
amounts  of  material  removed  and  the  methods  of  removal,  commercial 
exploitation  may  reach  proportions  that  will  effectively  eliminate 
availability  of  materials  for  recreational  use. 

Numerous  historic  and  archeologic  sites  have  been  identified 
in  the  area  that  can  be  protected  from  damage  by  stipulations  in 
mineral  exploration  permits  and  leases.  Many  more  sites  are  sus- 
pected to  exist  but  locations  are  unknown.  If  mineral  applicants 
are  required  to  conduct  antiquities  surveys  in  advance  of  mineral 
activity,  some  measure  of  protection  can  be  provided  until  sites 
are  evaluated. 

The  Boars  Tusk-Steamboat  Mountain  area  has  been  given 
separate  analysis  on  pages  49  -  54  (See  Map  No.  16.) 
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In  areas  of  critical  watershed  condition  -where  potential 
for  mineral  exploration  exists,  prospecting  permits  and  leases 
can  be  allowed  under  certain  stipulations  which  will  not  further 
aggravate  the  situation.   Rehabilitation  of  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion sites  can  be  undertaken  which  will  minimize  damage  to  water- 
shed values.   Development  of  the  oil  and  gas  resource  is  important 
to  the  continued  income  and  production  levels  of  the  state. 
Mineral  production  contributes  nearly  1/3  of  the  basic  income  in 
the  state.   Sixty-four  percent  of  the  oil  and  gas  production 
comes  from  BIM-managed  lands. 

The  Green  Mountain-Crooks  Gap  area  is  already  blanketed  by 
uranium  claims  which  can  stand  the  test  of  validity  in  most 
cases.   Without  the  authority  to  manage  locatable  mineral  develop- 
ment, BLMfs  only  practical  approach  to  protecting  other  values  is 
through  cooperation  with  industry  and  those  agencies  which  do  have 
some  authority.   The  state  Open  Cut  Mining  Act  required  bonding 
and  development  of  mining  plans  which  protect  other  values. 
Locatable  mineral  exploration  is  uncontrollable  except  by  legal 
segregation  of  lands  from  operation  of  the  General  Mining  Law. 
Even  under  segregation  existing  claims  that  are  valid  will  be 
allowed  to  remain.   In  short,  as  a  practical  matter  if  there  is 
valuable  mineral  in  an  area,  it  probably  will  be  developed. 

The  Upper  Sweetwater  Recreation  Area  is  relatively  large 
and  recreation  values  vary  throughout.   Specific  sites  and  access 
corridors  may  have  significant  values  requiring  protection.   Oil 
and  gas  potential  in  the  area  is  very  low.   Uranium  exploration 
in  the  past  has  not  identified  any  significant  deposits.   Pro- 
tection of  specific  recreation  sites  or  areas  will  have  little 
impact  on  the  minerals  industry. 

Mineral  exploration  methods  for  oil  and  gas  should  be  con- 
trolled by  stipulations  to  protect  fisheries  values. 

In  general,  oil  and  gas  exploration  can  be  compatible  with 
other  uses  if  properly  planned. 


to  provide  public  access.   (See  map  No.   19,  Area  A) 

B.  Seek  the  cooperation  of  mining  claimants  and  mineral 
development  companies  in  the  Crooks  Mountain  jade  are  to  allow 
recreation  mining  in  the  area.   (See  map  No.   19,  Area  B) 

C.  Designate  five  other  specific  rockhound  areas  and  seek 
protective  withdrawals;  secure  legal  access  to  the  area,  but  do 
not  develop  additional  roads.   (See  map  No.   19,  Area  C) 

D.  Require  an  antiquities  inventory  in  advance  of  any 
mineral  exploration  activities. 

E.  Provide  stipulations  relative  to  t he  method  and  extent 
of  mineral  leasing  activities  that  will  protect  watershed  values. 

F.  In  locatable  mineral  areas  such  as  Green  Mountain,  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  state  to  insure  adequate  bonding,  and  the 
administration  of  Open  Cut  Mining  Act  to  protect  watershed  values 

G.  In  the  Upper  Sweetwater  recreation  area  identify  speci- 
fic sites  and  corridors  having  significant  recreation  values  and 
seek  withdrawal  on  those  sites.   Allow  no  mineral  exploration 
permits  in  the  area. 

H.   Allow  mineral  exploration  in  fisheries  habitat  protec- 
tive areas  under  stipulations  which  provide  fisheries  habitat 
protection  from  adverse  soil  and  water  conditions. 


MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.   Place  the  Eden  fossil  fish  area  under  a  protective  with- 
drawal and  restrict  mineral  exploration.  Make  no  special  effort 
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PROBLEM 

Approximately^  million  acres  of  the  study  area  are  underlain 
by  coal.   About  a  half  million  acres  of  this  is  considered  eco- 
nomically extractable  "under  existing  technology.   Development  of 
these  deposits,  particularly  by  stripping  methods,  are  generally 
incompatible  -with  other  uses  such  as  (l) ..protection  of  antiquities 
sites ,    (,2)_  preservation  of  aesthetic  qualities  in  people  influence 
or  scenic  zones,  (3)  protection  of  wildlife  crucial  habitat  areas 
and  (k)   protection  of  critical  watershed  areas. 

ANALYSIS 

Less  than  5$  of   known  extractable  coal  in  the  study  area  lies 
in  the  blocked  public  lands  north  of  the  checkerboard.   This 
represents  less  than  0.2$>  of  the  total  extractable  coal  reserve 
in  the  State.   Removal  of  this  area  from  availability  under  the 
leasing  laws  will  have  no  measurable  effect  on  potential  coal 
production  in  Wyoming.   In  the  interest  of  maintaining  a  rela- 
tively untouched  area,  free  of  extensive  surface  development  to 
meet  general  public  desires  for  open  space  and  aesthetics,  coal 
leasing  activities  should  be  precluded  at  least  until  such  time 
as  national  needs  dictate  exploration B 

Within  the  checkerboard  areas,  other  uses  such  as  historic 
values,  watershed,  scenic  or  people  influence  corridors,  and  in 
most  cases,  wildlife  crucial  habitat,  have  values  in  place  and 
cannot  be  shifted  to  alternative  sites.   So  long  as  unmet  demand 
for  coal  reserves  have  not  reached  a  critical  level  from  a 
national  need  standpoint,  there  is  little  need  to  develop  coal 
to  the  detriment  of  other  resource  values. 

Coal  available  on  public  lands  in  the  checkerboard  area  com- 
prises less  than  2°Jo   of  the  total  extractable  state  reserves. 
Annual  demand  levels  for  coal  in  Wyoming  indicates  sufficient 
known  reserves  will  last  for  3000  years.   Removal  of  the  small 
amount  in  this  area  from  availability  will  have  insignificant 
effects  on  the  coal  industry. 


MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.  Allow  no  coal  development  on  public  lands  in  the  area 
north  of  the  checkerboard  land  pattern. 

B.  In  the  checkerboard  area,  allow  no  coal  development  on 
public  lands  in  scenic  zones,  wildlife  crucial  areas,  fragile 
watershed  areas,  or  antiquities  sites. 

C.  Coal  development  may  be  allowed  in  the  remainder  of  the 
area  under  a  properly  developed  plan  for  extraction  and 
rehabilitation. 
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GRAVEL 
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PROBLEM 

Deposits  of  high  quality  sand  and  gravel  are  limited  in  the 
area.   Extraction  from  those  deposits  readily  accessible  from 
highways  would  adversely  affect  aesthetic  qualities  in  the  con- 
centrated people  use  zones. 

ANALYSIS 

North  Platte  Area 

Public  lands  constitute  a  very  small  amount  of  the  owner- 
ship along  the  North  Platte  in  the  deposit  area  (see  Map  No.    , 
Area  A).   Gravel  materials  are  readily  available  from  private 
lands.   Due  to  limited  public  ownership  and  the  lack  of  alternate 
access  to  the  river,  public  lands  have  greater  value  for  recrea- 
tion uses  and  fishing  access  than  for  development  of  gravel. 
Past  activities  have  contributed  significantly  to  siltation  of 
the  river  during  extraction  operations,  and  restricting  develop- 
ment of  public  land  deposits  will  aid  in  reducing  siltation  in 
the  stream. 

Highway  Areas 

Public  land  gravel  deposits  along  1-80  are  important 
sources  for  highway  construction  and  maintenance  materials. 
Removal  of  these  deposits  from  availability  will  make  mainten- 
ance extremely  costly  or  impossible.   Where  possible,  develop- 
ment should  be  screened  from  view,  where  not  possible, 
rehabilitation  can  minimize  impact  on  aesthetics. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.  Allow  no  further  development  of  gravel  deposits  on  pub- 
lic lands  along  the  North  Platte  River  between  1-80  and  Seminoe 
Reservoir. 


B.   Along  highway  corridors: 

1)  Allow  no  community  pits  within  the  people  influence 
zones . 

2)  Where  other  sites  are  available  within  a  reasonable 
haul  distance  or  are  screened  from  view,  allow  no  highway  pit 
development  within  the  influence  (scenic)  zones.   Where  no 
alternative  sites  are  reasonably  available  and  where  the  site 
is  visible,  provide  stipulations  for  rehabilitation  and  con- 
trolled methods  of  extraction. 
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PROBLEM 

Known  uranium  deposits  are  extensive  in  the  Green  Mountain 
area,  and  the  entire  area  is  blanketed  by  mining  claims.   Expected 
development  of  these  deposits  will  have  adverse  effects  on  winter 
elk  populations  and  intensive  recreation  uses,  including  snow- 
mob  i  ling. 

ANALYSIS 

Information  from  mining  companies  indicates  known  deposits 
of  extractable  uranium  to  exist  in  the  area,  and  discovery  of 
valuable  mineral  can  be  shown  to  validate  existing  claims.   Under 
these  circumstances,  attempting  withdrawal  of  the  area  is  not 
feasible.   Company  data  further  indicates  that  over  100  million 
pounds  of  yellow  cake,  representing  about  one  billion  dollars, 
will  be  removed  from  the  Crooks  Gap  Mining  District,  including 
Green  Mountain,  over  the  next  ten  years. 

Although  investment  in  BLM  recreation  sites  is  already  pro- 
tected by  site  withdrawals,  further  protection  of  the  recreation 
potential  is  desirable.   About  300  elk  also  utilize  the  mountain 
for  year-round  habitat.   Unnatural  disturbances  during  winter 
months  and  calving  periods  will  have  adverse  affects  on  the 
population. 

Under  BLM's  existing  authority  relative  to  mineral  development 
control,  little  opportunity  to  regulate  the  use  exists. 

Early  considerations  included  development  of  alternative  recre- 
ation areas  on  Whiskey  Peak,  and  securing  legal  access  to  that 
area.   Since  Whiskey  Peak  also  has  potential  for  uranium  develop- 
ment, this  alternative  also  appears  impractical. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.   Secure  protective  withdrawals  on  specific  recreation 
sites  and  roads  where  they  do  not  now  exist  in  order  to  protect 
BLM  investments. 


Bo   Seek  the  cooperation  of  mining  companies  to  develop 
mining  plans  that  protect  other  values  where  possible,  including 
protection  of  the  using  public  from  hazards. 

C.   Do  not  seek  legal  access  to  Whiskey  Peak. 
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PROBLEM 

Harvest  of  forest  products,  while  not  a  major  use  in  the  area, 
is  possible  in  a  number  of  areas.   These  are  the  Seminoe-Ferris 
Mountains,  Green-Crooks  Mountains,  and  th~  Upper  Sweetwater. 
Forest  stands  fall  into  two  categories:  the  forest  protective 
areas  in  which  timber  is  of  low  quality  and  forest  sites  are  of  a 
fragile  nature,  and  the  Intensive  Forest  Management  areas  which 
contain  timber  commercially  valuable  for  harvest. 

Cutting  of  wood  products  could  be  incompatible  with  several 
other  potential  uses  such  as:   (l)  winter  elk  habitat,  (2)  natural 
or  primitive  areas,  (3)  intensive  recreation  use  areas,  (k)   fragile 
watershed  areas,  (5)  wildlife  crucial  areas,  (6)  fisheries  habitat 
protective  areas,  and  (7)  historical  site  areas. 

ANALYSIS 

The  value  of  forest  products  in  the  study  area  is  insignificant 
in  terms  of  market  values  of  other  resource  commodities.   Total 
forest  products  sales  have  averaged  less  than  $3,000  annually  for 
the  past  few  years.   Therefore,  complete  removal  of  the  resource 
from  availability  would  have  little  impact  on  state  or  local 
economies,   Some  local  demand  exists  however,  and  harvest  in 
specified  areas  under  certain  conditions  can  be  accommodated . 

Timber  harvest  in  elk  wintering  and  calving  areas  may  actu- 
ally improve  habitat  so  long  as  it  is  restricted  during  certain 
critical  use  periods.   Habitat  improvement  cuttings  will  pose 
little  problem  to  other  wildlife  crucial  areas.   Selective  cut- 
tings can  be  accommodated  in  fisheries  protective  areas  if 
practices  are  such  that  soil  disturbance  is  minimized  and 
streamside  is  vegetation  protected. 

Cutting  under  any  conditions  is  not  compatible  with  primitive 
values.   The  only  primitive  or  natural  area  in  the  Red  Desert 
having  forest  stands  is  the  Ferris  Mountains.   Presently  access 


to  timber  is  non-existant  so  potential  cannot  be  realized  and  no 
past  harvest  has  taken  place.   Maintaining  the  status  quo  will 
have  no  affect  on  forest  product  markets. 

Forest  stands  in  the  Upper  Sweetwater  are  valuable  only  for 
posts  and  poles*   Other  uses  in  the  area  are  not  in  conflict  with 
selective  removal  of  these  products  if  additional  roads  are  not 
constructed.   Market  values  of  these  forest  products  do  not 
economically  justify  road  construction. 

The  Green  Mountain  timber  stands  do  have  commerical  sawtimber. 
This  resource  can  be  made  available  through  limited  clear  cutting. 
Since  stands  are  heavily  infested  by  mistletoe  and  other  diseases, 
and  therefore  subject  to  serious  insect  infestation,  selective 
removal  would  serve  only  to  re-infect  juvenile  stands  as  soon  as 
they  became  established.   Loss  of  these  stands  would  seriously 
affect  values  such  as  recreation,  wildlife  cover,  and  watershed 
stability.   By  clear-cutting  in  small,  irregularly-shaped  blocks, 
a  gradual  improvement  of  stand  vigor  may  be  accomplished.   This 
method  of  cutting  would  not  have  serious  affect  on  aesthetics  or 
watershed  values,  and  would  provide  added  "edge  effect"  to  improve 
wildlife  habitat. 

Timber  harvest  in  fragile  watershed  may,  over  long  periods, 
be  beneficial  to  watershed  stability  if  replaced  by  other  vegeta- 
tion.  Salvage  cutting  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  hazard  to 
recreationists  or  to  combat  insect  infestation. 

Sites  of  an  historic  nature  could  be  affected  by  timber  har- 
vest. The  Seminoe  Historic  Mining  Area  could  be  severely  reduced 
in  quality  by  timber  harvest,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  protect 
these  values. 
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MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

X. — Timber  harvest  will  be  allowed  in  elk  winter  and 

calving  areas  only  between  June  20  and  December  1. 

B.  No  cutting  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed  in  the  Ferris 
Mountain  primitive  area. 

C.  Allow  selective  cutting  of  posts  and  poles  in  the  Upper 
Sweetwater  recreation  area  provided  no  new  roads  are  constructed 
for  timber  harvest  purposes. 

In  the  Green  Mountain  recreation  area,  allow  clear- 
cutting  in  blocks  no  larger  than  10  acres  each.  Blocks  will  be 
located  away  from  developed  recreation  sites,  and  will  be  irregu- 
larly shaped  to  represent  natural  openings.   No  additional 
permanent  access  roads  for  timber  harvest  will  be  allowed,  and 
openings  will  be  artificially  revegetated  if  natural  revegeta- 
tion  does  not  follow  harvest  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

D.  Where  forested  areas  are  within  fragile  watershed  zones, 
allow  only  cuttings  that  may  be  necessary  for  watershed  protec- 
tion or  improvement. 

E.  In  crucial  wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat  areas  allow 
only  those  harvest  practices  that  will  improve  wildlife  habitat, 
and  allow  no  permanent  road  construction  for  purposes  of  timber 
harvest. 

F.  Allow  no  harvest  of  timber  products  on  known  antiquities 
sites' and  provide  appropriate  buffer  strips  where  necessary. 
Conduct  antiquities  surveys  in  advance  of  any  timber  harvest. 
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MAP  No.  34 
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MAP  No.  35 
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PROBLEM 

Lands  having  potential  for  intensive  uses  such  as  commercial 
sites,  industrial  sites,  agricultural  development,  or  subdivision 
have  been  identified  in  the  area.   If  these  lands  were  developed 
in  response  to  possible  demands  for  these  uses,  impacts  on  scenic 
areas,  wildlife  crucial  areas,  and  livestock  use  could  be 
significant o 

ANALYSIS 

While  demand  may  exist  for  public  lands  suitable  for  intensive 
site  development,  BLM  is  in  a  position  to  preserve  open  space  and 
aesthetic  values  in  presently  undeveloped  areas,  and  still  accom- 
modate needs  for  commercial/industrial  development.   Approximately 
5  million  people  travel  1-80  annually.   Traffic  volumes  of  this 
level  indicate  a  possible  clientele  for  gas  stations,  restaurants, 
etc.  along  the  highway .   Immediate  access  at  interchanges  is  one 
of  the  prime  location  factors  to  be  considered,  and  restriction 
of  possible  development  within  the  immediate  zone  appears 
impractical . 

With  a  5  million  people  traffic  load,  aesthetics,  natural 
beauty,  and  open  space  becomes  important.   Commercial  services  in 
clusters  will  allow  sufficient  open  space  to  meet  this  need,  while 
still  allowing  controlled  development. 

New  industrial  development  can  be  accommodated  outside  the 
immediate  influence  zone  without  difficulty  and  therefore,  do  not 
necessarily  require  immediate  access  to  I-80. 

Neither  commercial  or  industrial  sites  require  a  significant 
amount  of  surface  area,  and  establishment  would  have  little 
affect  on  grazing  or  wildlife  habitat. 

Potential  areas  of  agricultural  development  fall  outside 
scenic  zones,  and  impact  would  be  insignificant.   Agricultural 
development  could  have  a  greater  impact  on  both  grazing  and 
wildlife  due  to  surface  area  involved.   Without  knowing  precise 
locations  of  possible  development  in  relation  to  other  uses, 


possible  impacts  cannot  be  properly  assessed.   In  response  to 
applications  filed,  some  agricultural  development  may  be  allowed 
where  benefits  can  be  demonstrated  to  favor  agriculture. 

Management  of  surface  resources,  particularly  livestock  and 
habitat  for  migratory  wildlife  becomes  impossible  within  sub- 
divided land  areas  due  to  numerous  cross  fences  which  limit  animal 
movement.   Presently  subdivided  areas  are  in  the  checkerboard 
ownership  area,  and  enclosed  public  lands  cannot  be  reached  by 
animals.   One  presently  subdivided  area  is  at  least  30  miles  from 
the  nearest  town  of  any  size;  the  other  is  near  1-80,  but  at  least 
60  miles  from  either  Rawlins  or  Rock  Springs.   In  these  locations, 
the  areas  will  not  serve  as  urban  expansion  areas  for  the  two 
major  towns,  and  cannot  be  properly  considered  residential  areas. 

Since  public  lands  are  intermingled  with  the  subdivided  areas, 
management  is  not  possible  and  the  lands  can  be  better  utilized  by 
private  owners.   Exchange  for  other  lands,  if  possible,  would  both 
alleviate  management  of  the  subdivided  area,  and  provide  a  more 
solid  block  of  manageable  public  lands  elsewhere. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.   Allow  no  commercial  site  development  without  proper  plan- 
ning and  zoning.   Allow  only  those  sites  which  avoid  development 
of  a  "strip  city"  along  I-80,  and  encourage  zoning  which  confines 
development  to  clusters  with  intermingled  open  space  provided. 

B*   Allow  no  industrial  site  development  in  the  people - 
influence  or  scenic  zones. 

C.  Consider  potential  for  agricultural  development  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  with  full  evaluation  of  the  impact  on  other  uses. 

D.  Dispose  of  public  lands  within  areas  already  subdivided, 
preferably  by  exchange  where  practical. 
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PROBLEM 

With  increasing  demands  for  power  generation  and  distribution 
we  can  expect  increasing  requests  for  rights-of-way  for  poverlines 
and  pipelines^   Construction  of  these  facilities  could  adversely 
affect  other  values  such  as  scenic  values  in  people  influence 
zones  and  antiquities  sites .   To  a  limited  extent,  they  may  also 
traverse  fragile  watershed  areas, 

ANALYSIS 

Because  the  interstate  transportation  of  energy  is  important, 

it  is  not  practical  to  consider  complete  prohibition  of  rights- 
of-way.   Mid-route  locations,  although  subject  to  topographic, 
limitations,  can  be  designed  to  avoid  historic  and  archeologic 
sites.   Where  crossing  of  historic  trails  is  necessary,  crossings 
can  be  at  right  angles  and  construction  methods  utilized  to  mini- 
mize disturbance  and  preserve  historic  values. 

At  present,  nearly  100,000  boating,  fishing,  and  camping  days 
are  spent  annually  in  the  vicinity  of  Seminoe  Reservoir.   To  pro- 
tect aesthetics  which  enhance  the  recreation  experience  in  this 
area,  above  ground  projects  should  be  routed  outside  the  immediate 
sight  area.   Future  requests  for  rights-of-way  long  the  existing 
routes  are  expected  to  be  very  limited  and  this  restriction  will 
have  little  significant  effect.   Underground  projects,  if  pro- 
perly rehabilitated,  will  eliminate  aesthetic  impacts. 

Future  rights-of-way  along  1-80,  if  placed  to  the  south  near 
the  railraod  can  be  effectively  screened  from  view  of  travelers . 
Topographic  features  to  the  south  are  more  diverse  than  the 
generally  flat  area  to  the  north.    Powerlines  in  the  southern 
area  can  be  easily  screened  along  most  of  the  route. 

Since  an  environmental  impact  analysis  will  determine  accept- 
able locations  and  method  of  construction  for  lines  servicing 
the  Jim  Bridger  plant,  future  rights-of-way  can  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  same  conditions  along  the  same  route. 

The  actual  area  of  critical  watershed  that  is  traversed  by 
rights-of-way  is  relatively  small,  but  impacts  on  watershed 


stability  could  be  significant.   Since  structures  already  exist 
through  the  area,  and  alternatives  for  other  routes  are  limited 
by  other  considerations,  continued  authorizations  for  rights-of- 
way  can  be  allowed.   Concentration  to  the  west  side  of  the  corri- 
dor will  reduce  impact  on  watershed  by  nearly  50%.   Protective 
stipulations  directed  to  watershed  stabilization  will  minimize 
impact  on  watershed  values. 

MANAGEMENT!  GUIDES 

A.  Rights-of-ways  authorized  will  be  located  and  constructed 
to  minimize  damage  to  antiquities  sites. 

B.  Allow  no  rights-of-way  through  the  eastern  segment  of  the 
Seminoe  Historic  Mining  area. 

C.  Allow  no  future  above  ground  rights-of-way  through  the 
people  influence  zone  along  Seminoe  Reservoir.   Underground  pro- 
jects may  be  authorized,  but  must  be  confined  to  existing  corridors 
and  disturbed  areas  returned  to  as  near  a  natural  state  as  possible 

D.  Restrict,  future  east-west  rights-of-way  along  Interstate 
80  to  the  south  side  of  the  highway  along  the  UPRR,  between  the 
North  Platte  River  and  the  approximate  location  of  the  Jim  Bridger 
plant.   Utilize  the  proposed  Bridger  right-of-way  corridor  from 
the  plant  area  westward  only  under  stipulations  that  reflect  con- 
ditions of  location  and  construction  that  may  be  required  of  the 
Bridger  lines. 

E.  In  the  remainder  of  the  area,  future  rights-of-way  should 
be  confined  to  existing  corridors  where  possible. 

F.  Allow  rights-of-way  in  the  existing  corridors  passing 
through  the  critical  watershed  area,  but  concentrate  projects  to 
the  west  side  of  the  corridor  and  require  stipulations  protecting 
watershed  values. 

G.  Conduct  antiquities  surveys  in  advance  of  all  right-of- 
way  authorizations. 
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PROBLEM 

With  little  exception  the  entire  study  area  is  grazed  by 
domestic  livestock.   About  75$  of  the  area  is  presently  unfencedo 
In  order  to  attain  optimum  livestock  management,  a  certain  amount 
of  fencing  would  be  necessary.   The  area  is  also  utilized  by 
migratory  antelope  herds  to  a  great  extent.   Public  demands  for 
open  space,  and  vast  unfenced  areas  is  increasing .   Construction 
of  certain  type  fences  throughout  the  presently  unfenced  portions 
would  be  incompatible  with  wildlife  movement  and  open  space 
concepts. 

ANALYSIS 

In  the  southeast  and  eastern  areas,  fences  are  already  con- 
centrated to  control  livestock  movement.   Further  fencing  can  be 
done  in  the  area  without  seriously  damaging  other  values  so  long 
as  public  access  and  wildlife  movement  are  considered  wherever 
possible.   Open  space  values  are  a  foregone  consideration  because 
of  the  existing  fence  situation. 

The  southwest  and  western  portions,  while  divided  into  grazing 
allotments,  are  not  now  fenced.   Merely  fencing  allotment  bound- 
aries would  contribute  little  in  the  way  of  livestock  management. 
Unless  complete  grazing  systems  are  designed  and  implemented, 
fencing  would  accomplish  little  in  the  way  of  management  bene fits . 

The  greater  part  of  this  area  is  now  utilized  by  sheep  opera- 
tions.  Fencing  under  herded  conditions  is  -unnecessary.   However, 
if  these  livestock  are  placed  under  a  controlled  grazing  system, 
or  if  the  operations  are  converted  to  cattle  use,  a  certain  amount 
of  fencing  will  be  necessary.   Until  complete  grazing  systems  are 
designed,  however,  open  space  values  should  be  protected. 

Forage  plants  including  grasses,  forbs  and  shrubs  are  greatly 
affected  by  the  grazing  use.   A  good  cover  of  perennial  vegetation 
is  the  most  effective  means  of  soil  and  watershed  protection. 

To  best  maintain  this  vegetation  cover,  the  plants  must  be 
able  to  reproduce  at  a  rate  equal  to  losses  resulting  from  age, 


fire,  trampling  or  other  causes.   They  must  be  allowed  to  build 
and  maintain  root  reserves  and  vigor  by  producing  abundant  foliage 
at  the  appropriate  time  during  the  growing  season. 

Both  wild  and  domestic  grazing  animals,  through  their  habits 
and  patterns  of  use,  can  improve,  maintain  or  cause  deterioration 
in  plant  cover  and  composition.   Use  by  wild  animals  cannot  reason- 
ably be  controlled  except  through  manipulation  of  populations. 
Domestic  livestock  can  be  controlled  to  actually  maintain  and 
improve  vegetation  cover. 

Reduction  of  livestock  numbers  or  total  exclusion  of  an  area 
from  livestock  grazing  will  not  maintain  the  best  balance  of 
plant  species  for  soil  protection  or  wildlife  use.   Since  wild- 
life, like  livestock,  have  preferences  for  plant  species,  con- 
tinued use  by  wildlife  can  remove  the  preferred  species  from  the 
plant  community. 

Livestock  grazing  systems,  through  the  use  of  fenced  pastures 
or  other  control  methods,  can  be  designed  to  provide  periodic  rest, 
use,  seed  planting,  and  seedling  establishment.   Continued  grazing 
of  the  same  area  year  after  year,  year-long  grazing,  or  continuous 
pressure  on  small  areas  cannot  provide  for  the  physiologic  require- 
ments of  the  plants.   Managed  livestock  grazing  can  provide  the 
optimum  of  plant  cover  and  composition  for  erosion  protection  and 
for  wildlife  and  livestock  use. 

Without  complete  grazing  systems  to  accomplish  this  end, 
allotment  boundary  fences  alone  may  contribute  to  greater  damages 
by  confining  animals  to  an  area  without  management. 

There  is  little  or  no  restriction  to  antelope  movement  with 
properly  designed  and  constructed  barbed  wire  fence  for  control 
of  cattle.   Sheep  tight  fencing  of  many  strands  of  closely  spaced 
barbed  wire,  of  net  wire,  or  of  a  combination  of  net  and  barbed 
wire  does  restrict  antelope  movement.   Although  antelope  can  jump 
fences  of  reasonable  height,  they  do  not  tend  to  do  so  unless  they 
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are  raised  with  fences  and  are  familiar  with  theme   Devices  that 
will  restrict  livestock  yet  that  will  allow  free  passage  of  ante- 
lope have  been  proposed  and  are  being  studied.   For  various 
reasons,  none  of  these  devices  are  yet  completely  satisfactory. 

Deer  and  larger  wild  game  animals  generally  are  not  restricted 
by  livestock  fencing . 

The  central  part  of  the  study  area  is  generally  utilized  by 
livestock  during  late  fall  only.   Fencing  in  this  area  would  con- 
tribute little  to  operating  efficiency.   Under  these  circumstances, 
open  space  values  and  the  general  demand  for  allowing  open  areas 
to  remain  unfenced  must  be  accorded  prime  consideration • 

Certain  publics  have  expressed  a  desire  that  a  large  area, 
open  and  unfenced,  be  reserved  where  visitors  can  experience  a 
feeling  of  complete  freedom  of  movement.   This  is  a  legitimate 
request  from  both  local  people  and  those  from  out  of  state  who 
want  to  know  such  an  area  exists.   Fortunately,  we  have  such  an 
area  in  the  seven  lakes  vicinity  where  fences  and  other  obtrusive 
evidence  of  manfs  control  over  open  space  are  not  required  so 
long  as  present  uses  remain  the  same. 

There  are  some  localized  areas  of  highly  unstable  soils  in  a 
deteriorating  condition  that  may  require  a  limited  amount  of 
fencing  to  provide  protection  and  prevent  further  damage  in  this 
area. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.  In  areas  already  extensively  fenced  (see  map  No.  U2,  Area 
A)  additional  fencing  may  be  allowed  on  public  lands  where  neces- 
sary for  livestock  control.   Existing  fences  should  be  modified 
where  necessary  to  accommodate  public  access  and  wildlife  movement. 

B.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  study  area  where  private 
grazing  allotments  have  been  delineated  but  not  fenced,  fencing 
on  public  lands  may  be  authorized  only  in  support  of  properly 
designed  grazing  management  systems.   (See  map  No.  h2 ,    Area  B). 

C.  In  Area  "C"  (see  map  No.  U2),  no  fencing  will  be  authorized 
on  public  lands  except  where  necessary  to  protect  small  islands  of 


fragile  land  from  damage  by  livestock  or  other  uses. 

Do   Any  fence  constructed  in  the  entire  area  will  be  designed 
to  accommodate  public  access,  wildlife  movement,  and  open  space 
values  where  possible. 

E.  Allow  no  grazing  in  the  natural  or  primitive  areas. 
(See  discussion  and  map  under  Natural  Areas) 

F.  Allow  grazing  but  no  fencing  in  historic  areas  and  elk 
protective  area.   (See  discussion  under  Natural  Areas,  page  kh    , 
and  Steamboat  Mountain,  page   50  • ) 
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PROBLEM 

Various  portions  of  the  wildlife  habitat  throughout  the 
study  area  are  considered  to  be  crucial  to  maintaining  wildlife 
populations.  Removal  of  a  part  of  these  areas  would  result  in 
reduction  of  animal  populations.   Some  intensive  surface  uses 
or  practices  such  as  vegetation  manipulation  and  tillage  for 
water  control  could  remove  or  damage  a  part  of  that  habitat. 

ANALYSIS 

Wildlife  resources,  particularly  big  game,  are  an  important 
component  of  the  Red  Desert  area.   According  to  Wyoming  Game  & 
Fish  reports,  over  19,000  hunter  days  are  spent  in  the  area 
annually.   Nearly  l6,000  days  can  be  attributed  to  BLM-managed 
lands c  Total  expenditures  by  hunters  in  Carbon,  Sweetwater,  and 
Fremont  Counties  exceed  10  million  dollars  annually;  at  least 
$1,500,000  may  be  attributed  to  the  Red  Desert  habitat  area  and 
is  contributed  to  local  economies  for  the  most  part. 

Most  watershed  tillage  practices  involve  widely  spaced  con- 
tours or  other  water  detention  structures  that  have  little  areal 
impact  on  habitat.  Where  more  extensive  measures  are  utilized, 
revegetation  may  be  necessary.   With  a  proper  vegetation  species 
mix,  wildlife  habitat  may  actually  be  improved. 

In  some  areas,  watershed  is  deteriorating  at  a  rate  that, 
if  untreated,  could  destroy  wildlife  habitat  as  well  as  other 
values.   Immediate  treatment  of  these  areas,  while  causing  some 
short-term  disturbance,  may  allow  future  improvement  if  treated 
properly.   The  means  for  treatment  may  be  either  tillage  prac- 
tices or  vegetation  manipulation,  or  a  combination  of  these. 

Due  to  the  ratio  of  brush  to  grass  utilized  by  elk,  reduc- 
tion of  heavy  brush  stands  to  a  smaller  percentage  of  brush  to 
grass  may  materially  improve  elk  crucial  areas  in  addition  to 
assisting  in  watershed  stabilization. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.   Restrict  watershed  tillage  practices  in  wildlife  crucial 
areas  to  those  practices  which  do  not  remove  wildlife  forage,  or 


to  those  which  provide  revegetation  of  equal  or  greater  value  for 
wildlife  forage. 

B.  Where  critical  watershed  conditions  are  demonstrated, 
allow  vegetative  manipulation  to  stop  deterioration  by  methods 
that  least  adversely  affect  deer,  antelope,  and  sage  grouse 
habitat. 

C.  In  elk  crucial  areas  allow  conversion  of  brush  to  grass 
where  such  a  practice  will  stabilize  watershed  and  improve  elk 
forage . 

D.  Allow  no  disposal  of  public  lands  in  the  area  for  resi- 
dential development  without  local  planning  and  zoning  which 
controls  areas  and  patterns  of  development.   Encourage  zoning 
which  limits  subdivision  of  outlying  areas. 
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FISHERIES 
Livestock 
Vegetation  Manipulation 


PROBLEM 

In  order  to  improve  and  maintain  fisheries  habitat  where 
potential  exists,  a  fisheries  protective  area  should  be  con- 
sidered to  insure  a  quality  habitat.   Establishment  of  such  an 
area  is  not  compatible  with  unmanaged  livestock  grazing  or 
vegetation  manipulation  practices . 

ANALYSIS 

Although  recreation  fishing  in  this  area  is  a  less  important 
use  than  hunting,  fishing  demand  is  expected  to  double  by  1985. 
Fishing  use  has  been  increasing  8-10$  per  year  over  the  last  few 
years  and  shows  no  signs  of  leveling  off.   Streams  draining  into 
the  Sweetwater  River  have  potential  for  meeting  a  large  part  of 
this  demand.   Uses  which  cause  surface  disturbance,  soil  move- 
ment, and  removal  of  streamside  vegetation  will  adversely  affect 
water  quality  through  siltation  and  water  temperature  increases. 

Livestock  use  where  managed  under  properly  designed  grazing 
systems  would  have  little  affect  during  most  years  on  fisheries 
habitat.   By  proper  salting  and  development  of  alternative  waters, 
livestock  concentrations  along  stream  banks  can  be  significantly 
reduced  and  fisheries  habitat  enhanced  without  significant 
impacts  on  livestock  use. 

Conversion  of  heavy  brush  stands  to  grasses  would,  over  an 
extended  period,  improve  fisheries  habitat  by  reducing  soil 
movement  and  accelerated  runoff  of  surface  waters.   Treatment 
practices  such  as  plowing,  could  cause  short-term  impacts  that 
would  severely  damage  fisheries  potential  through  excessive 
siltation. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.  Develop  grazing  systems  which  enhance  protection  of  both 
the  streambank  and  drainage  area. 

B.  Allow  conversion  of  brush  to  grass  where  necessary  to 
protect  watershed  conditions  by  methods  that  do  not  involve 
undue  physical  disturbance  of  soils  (preferably  livestock 
management ) . 


C.  Leave  buffer  strips  along  streams  to  maintain  streamside 
vegetation. 

D.  Design  small  watershed  structures  such  as  gully  plugs  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  both  stabilize  watersheds  and  enhance 
fisheries  conditions . 
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WATSRSHED  TILLAGE 
Antiquities 


PROBLEM 

Areas  having  potential  for  watershed  tillage  also  include 
antiquities  sites  of  value.   Extensive  watershed  treatment  could 
be  damaging  to  historic  and  archeologic  values. 

ANALYSIS 

Historic  and  archeologic  sites  have  values  for  scientific 
study,  at  least  until  an  evaluation  of  the  sites  can  he  made,  and 
also  have  values  for  recreation  enjoyment.   Since  tillage  prac- 
tices involve  soil  disturbing  methods,  application  of  these 
practices  in  antiquities  sites,  particularly  historic  sites  and 
trails,  would  destroy  antiquities  values.   Rehabilitation  under 
these  circumstances  is  impossible. 

In  some  locations,  watershed  deterioration  itself  may  contri- 
bute to  loss  of  antiquities  values,  and  some  protective  watershed 
treatment  could  be  employed. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.  Allow  no  tillage  practices  in  known  antiquities  sites, 
and  provide  buffers  around  sites  and  trails. 

B.  Where  possible,  provide  protection  to  sites  being  threat- 
ened by  watershed  deterioration  through  use  of  special  watershed 
measures  consistent  with  site  values  and  watershed  conditions. 
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ANIMAL  CONTROL 


PROBLEM 

Predator  control  in  response  to  needs  requested  by  livestock 
operators  has  been  carried  on  in  the  study  area  in  the  past. 
Predators,  particularly  coyotes,  may  be  an  important  part  of  the 
■western  scene  from  a  recreation  standpoint.  In  addition,  broad 
predator  control  programs  may  be  detrimental  to  the  finely  tuned 
relationships  between  plants  and  animals  that  form  the  ecology 
of  the  Red  Desert. 


B.   Allow  no  predator  control  on  public  lands  where  evalua- 
tion of  needs  has  not  been  made  by  Wyoming  Game  &  Fish  Commission 
or  BSF&W,  or  where  dangers  to  the  using  public  are  a  possibility. 


ANALYSIS 

On  occasion,  BLM  requests  assistance  in  controlling  rodents, 
burrowing  animals,  or  other  small  animals  to  protect  individual 
seeding  projects,  earthworks,  or  other  single  site  activities. 
Control  of  this  type  is  not  a  general  requirement  of  every   pro- 
ject. Where  necessary  to  protect  investments,  or  to  initiate  a 
revegetation  project,  control  is  limited  to  specific  sites  and 
is  of  a  short -term  duration.  Where  control  measures  could  be 
hazardous  to  the  public,  other  means  of  protecting  projects  must 
be  utilized. 

BLM  neither  undertakes  nor  requests  the  undertaking  of 
predator  control  under  any  circumstances .  The  agency  has  no 
authority  to  engage  in  predator  control,  nor  does  it  have  the 
responsibility  nor  authority  to  evaluate  the  need  for  control  in 
response  to  requests  from  private  individuals  or  other  agencies. 

Requests  for  predator  control  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
livestock  are  forwarded  to  the  Wildlife  Services  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  That  agency  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  evaluating  the  need  for  control, 
analyzing  damages,  recommending  methods,  and,  when  authorized, 
to  carry  out  control  on  public  lands . 

BLM  may  authorize  BSF&W  to  proceed  with  control  measures 
where  that  agency1 s  evaluation  determines  that  control  is  neces- 
sary in  response  to  demonstrated  damages,  and  where  public  safety 
will  not  be  endangered. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A,  Allow  animal  damage  control,  excluding  predators,  where 
damage  to  other  resources  is  clearly  demonstrated  and  the  public 
welfare  is  not  endangered. 
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BISON  TRANSPLANTS 


PROBLEM 

BLM  has  received  proposals  relative  to  the  transplanting  of 
bison  in  the  Red  Desert  area  in  populations  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide huntable  numbers.   Introduction  of  buffalo  to  the  area  would 
be  incompatible  with  livestock,  existing  wildlife  numbers,  and 
various  intensive  "people"  uses. 

ANALYSIS 

Complete  information  relative  to  diseases,  use  rates  and 
forage  habits,  management  problems,  or  dangers  to  the  using 
public  is  not  now  available  regarding  the  impacts  of  re-introducing 
bison  into  the  area.   Until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  gather 
all  available  information  and  make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  data, 
any  decision  to  transplant  bison  may  cause  irreversible  damage  to 
the  habitat  and  to  other  uses. 

In  addition,  BLM  has  no  authority  to  manage  wild  animals  on 
public  lands.   Bison  are  not  classified  as  game  animals  in  Wyoming, 
but  only  as  wildlife.   To  manage  bison  as  a  game  animal  would 
require  legislation.   If  the  proposal  were  pursued,  and  huntable 
numbers  were  introduced,  management  of  populations,  seasons, 
harvest  levels,  areas  of  use,  etc.  would  be  a  necessity. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.  Before  any  bison  transplants  may  be  considered  on  public 
lands,  undertake  an  enviromental  impact  study  with  contributions 
by  other  agencies  to  determine  the  impact  on  other  uses. 
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WILD  HORSES 


PROBLEM 

Unclaimed,  unbranded  horses  now  exist  in  some  parts  of  the 
study  area  in  competition  with  livestock  use. 

ANALYSIS 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  for  establishment  of  a  wild 
horse  range  in  the  Red  Desert.   Information  as  to  exact  numbers 
or  locations  are  not  now  fully  available.   It  is  expected  that 
legislation  now  pending  will  specify  BIM's  responsibility  with 
regard  to  wild  horses.   Until  that  responsibility  is  known,  any 
actions  may  be  irreversible  or  may  be  toward  the  wrong  objectives, 
resulting  in  wasted  time  and  manpower,  and  possible  damage  to 
other  resources. 

MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A^   Conduct  an  intensive  survey  to  determine  numbers  and  loca- 
tions of  horses  to  enable  BIM  to  respond  to  legislative  responsi- 
bility. 
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PROBLEM 

Impounded  surface  waters  are  extremely  important  to  live- 
stock and  wildlife  use  in  the  Red  Desert.   Other  uses  of  these 
waters  for  camping,  mineral  use,  or  waterfowl  habitat  develop- 
ment are  in  demand  and  may  be  incompatible  with  livestock  and 
wildlife  use. 


ANALYSIS 

Recreation  use  of  reservoirs  and  springs  is  not  a  problem 
from  a  water  utilization  standpoint,  but  campers  do  scare  live- 
stock and  big  game  away  from  watering  areas  merely  by  their 
presence.   Range  livestock,  while  domesticated,  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  people  and  avoid  humans  on  the  open  range.   Camping 
immediately  adjacent  to  water  precludes  livestock  and  wildlife 
from  reaching  the  water  which  may  be  the  only  source  within  a 
reasonable  distance.  Attempting  to  restrict  recreation  use  of 
water  is  not  enforceable  from  a  practical  standpoint.   Coopera- 
tion of  the  campers  gained  in  response  to  signing  seems  to  be 
the  only  practical  approach  when  effective.  Development  of 
potable  water  for  campers  away  from  livestock  and  wildlife 
waters  is  costly  due  to  the  necessity  for  periodic  chemical 
analysis  and  the  protection  from  pollution.   The  remoteness  of 
the  area  from  administrative  offices  makes  control  of  potable 
water  impossible. 

Mineral  exploration  companies  have  in  the  past  depleted 
stockwater  reservoirs  in  some  areas  by  pumping  the  water  out  for 
drilling  use.   The  water  is  often  critical  to  use  of  an  area  by 
livestock  and  big  game.   During  certain  periods  of  the  year,  or 
in  some  areas,  use  of  the  water  for  drilling  is  not  an  important 
problem.   Since  existing  state  legislation  requires  that  drill- 
ing companies  file  an  application  to  use  water  with  the  State 
Engineer,  close  liaison  between  that  office,  BLM,  and  drilling 
companies  will  insure  the  availability  of  livestock/wildlife 
water  in  critical  areas. 

Stockwater  developed  or  filed  on  by  private  individuals 
places  authority  to  use  that  water  in  the  individual,  and 
drilling  companies  are  obligated  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
permit  holder  before  using  the  water. 


WATER  USE 


Big  game  summer  areas  are  often  without  water  during  some 
periods  when  needed,  particularly  late  in  the  summer.   This  con- 
dition causes  animals  to  move  into  wintering  areas  too  early  in 
the  season  and  often  causes  depletion  of  the  winter  habitat  be- 
fore spring.  Development  of  additional  water  on  winter  areas 
only  aggravates  the  situation  by  encouraging  wrong-season  wild- 
life use.   Since  development  of  additional  water  for  livestock 
use  may  be  necessary  in  some  of  these  areas,  and  access  to  water 
for  wildlife  is  difficult  to  control,  the  only  practical  alterna- 
tive appears  to  be  development  of  additional  water  on  wildlife 
summer  ranges  to  allow  wildlife  to  fully  utilize  the  summer 
habitat. 

Surface  waters  are  limited  in  the  area  and  many  are  impor- 
tant for  waterfowl  habitat.   These  waters  could  be  improved  to 
support  a  larger  waterfowl  population.  Livestock  and  big  game 
use,  however,  results  in  trampling  of  shoreline  vegetation  and 
destruction  of  waterfowl  feed  and  nesting  cover.   Complete  elimi- 
nation of  livestock  big  game  use  is  not  practical.   However,  by 
fencing  only  a  part  of  larger  reservoirs,  access  for  livestock 
could  be  guaranteed  and  waterfowl  habitat  protected  in  the  fenced 
area.   In  other  areas,  completely  fencing  the  reservoir  and 
piping  water  into  troughs  outside  the  fence  would  not  only  pro- 
tect waterfowl  uses,  but  would  provide  added  protection  to  water 
quality,  particularly  at  sites  where  livestock  congregate  in 
large  numbers.   In  either  case,  water  for  livestock  and  big  game 
use  would  be  assured  and  would  increase  the  area  of  waterfowl 
habitat. 


MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 

A.  Utilize  informational  signs  indicating  that  waters  may  be 
unsafe  for  human  use,  and  requesting  that  camping  be  limited  to 

no  nearer  than  600  feet  of  impounded  water.   Such  signing  will 
not  restrict  recreation  use  of  water,  but  would  limit  location  of 
camps . 

B.  Maintain  close  liaison  with  the  Wyoming  State  Engineer 
and  mineral  exploration  companies  to  insure  proper  evaluation  of 
all  requests  to  use  surface  waters  for  mineral  exploration  pur- 
poses. 
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C.  Make  no  attempt  to  control  water  development  in  wild- 
life winter  ranges,  but  rather  develop  additional  water  and 
habitat  in  wildlife  summer  ranges. 

D.  A  combination  of  fencing  and  relocation  of  water 
through  piping  and  troughs  will  be  utilized  wherever  necessary 

to  provide  protection  to  waterfowl  areas.  Insurance  of  perpetual 
livestock/big  game  water  availability  is  of  prime  consideration. 
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SUMMARY 
The  following  section  summarizes  management 
guidelines  for  each  resource  category,  and 
indicates  the  significant  impacts  of  imple- 
menting the  guides. 
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SUMMARY  OF 
MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 


RECREATION 


DIRECTED  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Establish  the  Ferris  Mountain  Primitive  Area;  the  Sweetwater 
Canyon  and  Boars  Tusk  Sand  Dunes  Natural  Areas;  and  the 
Continental  Peak,  Oregon  Buttes,  and  Seminoe  Historic  Areas. 
(See  Map).     S 

2.  Designate  a  snowmobile  use  area  on  Green  Mountain  above  the 
8U001  level  and  provide  an  access  route  into  the  area. 

3.  Cooperate  with  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission  to  identify 
and  designate  a  snowmobile  use  area  in  the  upper  Sweetwater 
area. 

k.      Establish  dune  buggy  use  areas  as  designated  "A"  on  the  map. 


5- 


6. 


T- 


8. 


9. 


Seek  protective  withdrawals  from  all  land  laws  and  the 
general  mining  laws  in  specific  recreation  sites  in  the 
upper  Sweetwater  and  on  Green  Mountain;  and  in  all  areas 
designated  "B"  and  "C". 


10. 


Require  an  antiquities  inventory  in  advance  of  all  mineral 
exploration,  timber  harvest,  and  right-of-way  authorization. 

Conduct  a  survey  to  determine  the  number  and  location  of 
unclaimed  horses  in  the  area. 

Post  livestock  waters  to  require  campers  to  remain  at  least 
600 !  away  from  points  of  livestock  use. 

Rehabilitate  presently  disturbed  areas  having  recreation 
values  and  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  currently 
active  areas  when  activity  is  complete. 

Acquire  access  to  public  land  tracts  fronting  on  the  North 
Platte  River. 


11.   Provide  protection  to  the  visiting  public  by  an  ac 
hazard  reduction  program. 
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12.  Eliminate  livestock  use  inside  developed  recreation  sites 
on  Green  Mountain. 

13.  Designate  five  specific  locations  for  rockhound  use 
(See  Area  C) . 

lU.   Seek  the  cooperation  of  mining  claimants  in  the  Crooks 

Mountain  jade  area  to  allow  recreation  mining  in  that  area. 

RESTRICTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  No  off -road  vehicle  use  will  be  allowed  north  of  the 
designated  use  area  near  the  Boars  Tusk.   Failure  to  confine 
activities  to  the  defined  area  may  result  in  closure  of 

the  entire  dunes  area  to  off -road  vehicles . 

2.  Do  not  establish  a  snowmobile  use  area  near  Ferris  Mountain. 
EFFECTS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  Designate  approximately  32,000  acres  as  primitive;  approx- 
imately 30,000  acres  as  natural;  and  about  16,000  acres 

as  Historic  areas.  All  designations  equal  nearly  122  square 
miles. 

2.  Provide  about  8,000  acres  as  snowmobile  use  areas,  and 
approximately  36,000  acres  for  dune  buggy  use,  or  about 
70  square  miles  for  special  use. 

3.  Provide  rockhound  areas  equaling  about  50,000  acres. 
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SUMMARY  OF  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 
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SUMMARY  OF 
MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 


WILDLIFE 
HABITAT 


DIRECTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Establish  a  protective  area  for  the  Steamboat  Mountain-sand 
dunes  elk  herd.   (See  Area  A. ) 

2c   Prepare  a  complete  environmental  impact  statement  to  determine 
the  consequences  of  transplanting  bison  in  the  Red  Desert 
before  any  proposal  to  make  such  a  transplant  is  considered. 

3.  Using  a  combination  of  fencing  and  transportation  of  water , 
establish  and  protect  waterfowl  habitat  on  impounded  waters 
wherever  possible .  Availability  of  livestock  water  will  be 
a  prime  consideration. 

k.      Develop  water  and  additional  habitat  for  wildlife  on  wild- 
life summer  ranges. 

5.  Develop  wet-meadow  and  drainage  bottom  improvement  programs 
to  enhance  sage  grouse  brood  areas. 

6.  Complete  inventories  of  the  wildlife  habitat  resource  in  the 
area  to  fully  realize  potential  for  development  and  need  for 
protection. 

ALLOWED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Allow  animal  damage  control,  excluding  predators,  on  public 
lands  where  damage  to  other  resources  is  significantly 
demonstrated. 

2.  Allow  predatory  animal  control  on  public  lands  only  after 
thorough  evaluation  of  need  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  and  where  public  welfare  is  not  endangered. 


EFFECTS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  Provide  Steamboat  elk  herd  a  special  protective  area  of  about 
60,000  acres. 

2.  Protect  an  approximate  l\  million  acres  of  crucial  wildlife 
habitat  through  management  of  other  activities. 
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SUMMARY  OF 
MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 


LANDS 


DIRECTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Encourage  local  planning  and  zoning  to  restrict  subdivision 
of  outlying  areas,  and  to  allow  commercial  development 
only  in  planned  clusters  rather  than  strips  along  highways. 

2.  Dispose  of  public  lands  intermingled  with  already  subdivided 
areas,  preferably  by  exchange. 

3.  Consider  applications  received  under  the  agricultural  land 
laws  on  a  case -by-case  basis  with  full  consideration  for 
other  resource  values . 


U.   Make  no  lands  available  for  subdivision  purposes  except 
where  needed  for  urban  expansion. 

EFFECTS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

I.   Restrict  overhead  rights-of-way  on  about  20  lineal  miles 
of  corridor. 


ALLOWED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Allow  future  rights-of-way  in  corridors  designated  A. 

2.  Allow  future  rights-of-way  in  existing  corridors  designated 
B,  and  concentrate  projects  to  the  west  side  of  the  corridor 
where  possible. 

3.  Intensive  site  development,  such  as  commercial  sites , --may 
hr   nllrfflFirt  iv   Trn*1*-^  ^inlnl  minn.fr  only  with  proper 
advance  planning  and  zoning. 

RESTRICTED  ACTIVITIES 

X  Allow  no  industrial  site  development  in  Area  C,  or  in  scenic 
.corridors  along  highways. 

2.  Allow  no  rights-of-way  through  antiquities  sites. 

3.  Allow  no  above-ground  rights-of-way  in  corridor  D;  under- 
ground projects  may  be  allowed  with  proper  rehabilitation. 
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SUMMARY  OF  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 
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SUMMARY  OF 
MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 


MINERALS 


DIRECTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Require  an  antiquities  inventory  in  advance  of  all  mineral 
exploration  activities. 

2.  Make  no  special  provisions  which  encourage  the  exploration 
and  development  of  phosphate. 

ALLOWED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Allow  coal  exploration  and  development  under  a  properly 
designed  mining  plan  only  in  the  area  designated  "A"  on  the 
facing  map. 

2.  Allow  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development  in  all  areas 
except  those  marked  "B"  on  the  minerals  map.   Provide  specific 
protective  stipulations  where  necessary  to  protect  other 
values. 

RESTRICTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Allow  no  oil  and  gas  development  in  known  antiquities  sites 
or  in  areas  designated  "B"  on  the  map. 

2.  Protective  withdrawals  of  selected  sites  will  prohibit  niin-^ 
eral  exploration  of  any  kind  in  the  areas  marked  "B"  and  "C" 
on  the  facing  map.  •  • 

3.  Allow  no  sand  and  gravel  development  in  Area  "D". 

h.      Allow  no  community  pits  for  extraction  of  sand  and^gravel^  in^  pe,„ 
Area  "E".   Highway  Department  pits  may  be  allowed  if  no 
alternative  sites  are  available,  and  complete  rehabilitation 
is  done. 

5.   Allow  no  coal  development  on  public  lands  except  in  the  areas 
marked  "A"  on  the  map. 


EFFECT  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  Removal  of  about  U.l  million  acres  of  public  land  from  avail- 
ability for  coal  development. 

2.  Removal  of  about  225,000  acres  from  availability  for  oil  and 
gas  exploration. 

3.  Approximately  150,000  acres  will  be  placed  under  protective 
withdrawal  and  segregated  from  mineral  location. 

**••  Restrict  removal  of  sand  and  gravel  on  about  1,000  acres. 
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MAP  NO.  50 


SUMMARY  OF  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 
Timber 
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SUMMARY  OF 
MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 


TIMBER 


DIRECTED  ACTIVITIES 

lo  Encourage  full  utilization  of  all  merchantable  products  in 
sales  areas,  and  require  maximum  hazard  reduction  and  site 
preparation  for  regeneration. 

2.  Provide  for  a^nd  maintain  otocking  by  artificial  revegetation 
on  all  forest  sites  that  are  depleted  and  where  natural  ro«- 
vegetatl-on  -±rr  unsuccessful,  f  *>    ±  f+J>*-  //-u e"  r^so^^^i?    &>*-*>£:, 


EFFECTS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

1,  All  sawtimber  will  be  made  available  for  harvest. 

2.  Approximately  15,000  Mbf  of  posts  and  poles  will  be  available 
for  harvest  only  under  specific  conditions. 


3.   Provide  buffer  strips,  along  streams,  and  along  recreation 
sites  and  roads. 

ALLOWED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Allow  selective  cutting  of  posts  and  poles  in  the  area  desig- 
nated "A"  on  the  facing  map  and  allow  no  new  permanent  roads 
for  timber  harvest. 

2.  Harvest  commercial  timber  in  Area  "Bfl  by  clear-cut  blocks  of 
no  more  than  10  acres  each.   Blocks  will  be  irregularly  shaped 
to  represent  natural  openings  and  will  be  located  away  from 
recreation  sites. 

RESTRICTED  ACTIVITIES 


1.   Allow  no  cutting  of  any  kind  in  area  designated  C  . 


2.   Allow  no  cutting  in  winter  elk  habitat  areas  between  December  1 
and  June  20. 


3.   No  cutting  will  be  allowed  in  Area  "D"  except  such  harvest 
as  may  be  necessary  for  treatment  of  the  watershed. 

h»      No  cutting  will  be  allowed  in  Area  "E"  unless  such  harvest 
is  necessary  to  enhance  the  wildlife  habitat. 
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MAP  NO.  51 


SUMMARY  OF  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 
Watershed 
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SUMMARY  OF 
MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 


WATERSHED 


DIRECTED  ACTIVITIES 


1. 


2. 


k. 


6, 


7- 


Where  watershed  treatment  practices  are  necessary,  provide 
buffer  strips  along  all  live  streams. 

Utilize  small  watershed  structures  and  practices  such  as 
gully  plugs  to  assist  in  stabilizing  drainage  areas  which 
contribute  to  fisheries  habitat  conditions. 

Where  watershed  conditions  are  such  that  antiquities  sites 
may  be  threatened  by  continued  watershed  deterioration., 
utilize  watershed  stabilizing  practices  to  assist  in  protec- 
tion of  antiquities  sites. 

Seek  the  cooperation  of  state  agencies  in  insuring  that 
bonding  requirements  for  minerals  operations  are  met,  and 
that  the  Open  Cut  Mining  Act  is  administered  to  provide 
protection  to  watershed  values. 

Restore  existing  areas  of  surface  disturbance,  and  provide 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  currently  active  sites. 

Seek  the  cooperation  of  mineral  exploration  companies  to 
locate  and  control  flowing  water  to  preserve  water  quality 
and  availability. 

Continue  watershed  studies  to  compile  data  adequate  to  analyze 
condition  and  potential  of  soil  movement,  water  flow,  and 
water  quality. 


ALLOWED  ACTIVITIES 


1. 


Vegetation  manipulation  projects  may  be  undertaken  to  meet 
specific  watershed  objectives  within  Area  "A"  only  if  methods 
used  do  not  involve  significant  physical  disturbance  of  the 
surface. 


3- 


Tillage  or  vegetation  manipulation  projects  may  be  undertaken 
in  Area  "Bt?  only  if  watershed  conditions  'have  reached  a  criti- 
cal  state,/  and  .where  other  values  may  be  endangered. 

Vegetation  manipulation  may  be  allowed  in  elk  crucial  areas 
where  such  a  practice  will  improve  elk  forage. 


RESTRICTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  No  tillage  projects  will  be  allowed  in  antiquities  sites,  and 
a  buffer  strip  must  be  provided  around  known  sites  and  trails. 

2.  No  tillage  practices  may  be  undertaken  in  wildlife  crucial 
areas  unless  the  practices  do  not  remove  wildlife  forage,  or 
unless  they  provide  revegetation  equal  to  "\r  of  greater  value 
for  wildlife  than  the  forage  removed. 
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MAP  WO.  52 


SUMMARY  OF  MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 
Livestock  Forage 
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SUMMARY  OF 
MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 


LIVESTOCK  .FORAGE 


DIRECTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Block  public  land  ownership  in  aid  of  management  objectives 
where  possible  in  the  checkerboard,  preferably  by  negotiated 
exchange • 

2.  Cooperate  with  mineral  exploration  companies  to  locate  and 
develop  water  discovered  in  the  course  of  mineral  explora- 
tion, and  make  this  water  available  for  livestock  where 
necessary c 

3.  Where  fencing  is  necessary  in  snowmobile  use  areas,  provide 
gaps,  passes,  and  post  these  passes.  Fence  construction 
near  passage  devices  should  be  of  highly  visible  material, 

k.     Any  fence  constructed  in  the  entire  area  will  accommodate 
public  access,  wildlife  movement,  and  open  space  values 
wherever  possible • 

5.   Improve  liaison  with  the  Wyoming  State  Engineers  Office 

and  mineral  exploration  companies  to  insure  the  availability 
of  water  for  livestock  when  needed- 

ALLOWED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Fencing  may  be  allowed  when  determined  necessary  for  live- 
stock control  in  the  area  designated  A  on  the  facing  map. 

2.  Grazing  may  be  allowed  in  Arear  B  so  long  as  livestock 
facilities  such  as  fences  are  not  constructed. 

RESTRICTED  ACTIVITIES 
— 3rr"  No  livestock  grazing  will  be  permitted  in  the  Area  C. 

2.   Fencing  in  the  area  designated  D  on  the  facing  map  will  be 
allowed  only  in  support  of  fully  designed  livestock  manage- 
ment systems . 


3c   No  fencing  will  be  allowed  in  the  area  designated  E  on  the 
facing  map,  except  to  protect  small  islands  of  land  from 
livestock  or  other  damage. 

EFFECT  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  Allow  no  livestock  fencing  in  about  880,000  acres,  or  over 
1,^00  square  miles,  and  limited  fencing  only  under  certain 

conditions  on  an  additional  2,500  square  miles. 

2.  No  livestock  grazing  allowed  on  about  78,000  acres. 
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SUMMARY  OF 
MANAGEMENT  GUIDES 


OTHER  RESOURCE  CONSIDERATIONS 


L 


1.  Allow  animal  damage  control,  excluding  predators,  where 
damage  to  other  resources  is  clearly  demonstrated  and  the 
public  welfare  is  not  endangered. 

2.  Allow  no  predator  control  on  public  lands  where  evaluation 
of  need  has  not  been  made  by  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission or  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and 
where  dangers  to  the  using  public  are  a  possibility. 

3.  Before  any  bison  transplants  may  be  considered  on  public 
lands,  undertake  an  environmental  impact  study  with  con- 
tributions by  other  agencies  to  determine  the  impact  on 
other  uses. 

k.      Conduct  an  intensive  survey  to  determine  numbers  and  loca- 
tions of  unclaimed  horses  to  enable  BLM  to  respond  to 
legislative  responsibility. 

5.   Only  those  roads  necessary  to  the  full  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  area,  consistent  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  resource  plans  to  be  developed,  will  be  constructed 
or  maintained.   Unnecessary  roading  will  be  avoided  and 
obsolete  roads  will  be  obliterated.   New  roads  will  be 
constructed,  or  existing  roads  modified  where  feasible 
to  standards  calculated  to  insure  their  harmony  with 
the  landscape. 
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THE  .NEXT  STEP  .  .  . 


As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  the  primary  objective  of 
this  phase  of  the  Red  Desert  Study  is  to  develop  management  guide- 
lines that  will  best  accommodate  a  multitude  of  local  and  national 
needs,  and  to  provide  necessary  protection  to  the  resource  base. 

Implementation  of  these  guidelines  will  require  extensive  further 
analysis  in  order  to  develop  resource  action  plans  directed  to  on- 
the -ground  accomplishment  of  management  objectives .   The  guidelines 
set  forth  in  this  report  will  provide  the  framework  within  which 
BIM  will  develop  these  action  plans. 

Action  plans  will  provide  exact  locations  of  projects  to  be  under- 
taken; the  inputs  required  to  accomplish  the  projects;  the  method 
to  be  utilized  in  accomplishing  management  goals;  and  the  priority 
scheduling  and  timetable  of  specific  actions  necessary  to  meet 
resource  goals, 

A  coordinated  action  plan  recognizing  all  resource  goals  and  the 
inter-relationships  of  one  action  to  all  others  will  be  of  primary 
importance.   Public  review  and  input  will  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  all  actions  are  complementary  and  will  achieve  desired 
objectives. 

Resource  plans  will  be  the  basis  for  formulating  budget  requests, 
and  the  rate  at  which  these  action  plans  can  be  implemented  will 
be  subject  to  manpower  availability  and  funding  levels  determined 
by  Congressional  appropriation. 

As  public  demand,  resource  needs,  resource  information,  and  manage- 
ment authorities  change,  adjustment  of  management  guidelines  will 
be  necessary  to  reflect  those  changes,  and  budget  requests  revised 
to  accommodate  re-defined  goals. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 


In  order  to  make  a  proper  assessment  of  public  demands  and  interests 
in  the  study  area,  BIM  conducted  twenty  public  meetings  in  communi- 
ties surrounding  the  study  area,   The  meetings  were  not  "public 
hearings"  in  which  a  plan  was  offered  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 
They  were,  instead,  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  interested  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  the  problems  in  the  area,  and  to  solicit 
their  views  and  recommendations  as  to  our  proper  course  of  action 
in  the  Red  Desert .   Only  after  meeting  with  the  public,  and  analyzing 
the  comments  made,  did  we  attempt  the  formulation  of  management 
guidelines. 

The  meeting  schedule  spanned  nearly  six  weeks  and  was  published 
prior  to  and  during  the  meeting  series  by  local  news  media.   One 
radio  station  alone  made  nearly  twenty  spot  announcements  concern- 
ing the  meetings . 

Over  500  people  attended  the  meetings  and  all  resource  user  groups, 
both  consumptive,  and  non-consumptive,  were  represented •   Most  meet- 
ings lasted  three  hours  or  more,  and  many  questions  were  answered 
and  comments  ma.de .   In  general,  verbal  recommendations  of  substance 
to  management  decisions  were  limited .   Owing  to  the  importance  and 
complexity  of  the  issues,  attendees  could  not  make  well-founded 
judgments  on  the  spur  of  the  moment .   Most  discussion  was  in  the 
form  of  questions  about  the  area  itself  or  BLM's  management 
authorities. 

Written  comments  were  received  for  over  two  weeks  following  the 
last  meeting.   Nearly  100  written  responses  were  received  and 
analyzedo   In  general,  most  expressed  an  individual  interest,  or 
an  emotional  stance  regarding  certain  activities.   Tnis  type  of 
response  provided  an  idea  or  the  general  sentiment  regarding  con- 
troversial uses  or  issues  even  though  little  in  the  way  of  factual 
support  accompanied  these  comments. 

Some  of  the  responses  were  a  direct  "vote"  of  the  alternatives 
for  management  discussed  at  the  meetings.,   The  information  pro- 
vided attendees  contained  a  full  listing  of  all  problems  and 
alternatives  for  solution  and  many  marked  the  alternative  they 


preferred  and  made  no  supporting  comment.   Analysis  of  the 
validity  of  the  balloting  was  not  attempted  but  votes  were 
accumulated  and  gave  a  further  indication  of  public  sentiment 
regarding  certain  uses. 

A  few  of  the  written  comments  offered  additional  alternatives 
for  consideration,  or  offered  additional  resource  data  in  sup- 
port of  various  management  approaches.   These  recommendations 
were  thoroughly  considered  in  formulating  the  management 
guidelines. 

The  public  participation  input  in  the  study  process  was  un- 
doubtedly helpful  in  formulating  guidelines.   Although  much  of 
the  comment  helped  in  validating  earlier  assessments  of  public 
sentiment,  a  significant  amount  provided  new  insights  into  pub- 
lic interests  and  demands. 

The  following  organizations  and  agencies  were  represented  at 
one.  or  more  of  the  Red  Desert  public  meetings: 


Wyo  State  Health  Dept 

Wyo  Water  Planning  Ed, 

Wyo  State  Conservation  Comm. 

Wyo  Recreation  Commission 

Wyo  Game  &  Fish  Commission 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Wyo  State  Dept  Education 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 

U.So  Environ.  Prot,  Agency 

U.S.  Soil  Cons.  Service 

Farmers  Home  Admin. 

Wyo  Assn  of  Cons.  Dists. 

Wyo  Wildlife  Federation 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer. 

Wyo  Mining  Assn. 

Wyo  Archeology  Society 

Natrona  Co.  Rockhounds 

Natrona  Co.  Sport smans  Assn. 


Wyo  Dept  Econ  Planning  &  Dev. 

Wyo  Dept  of  Agriculture 

Wyo  State  Land  Office 

Wyo  State  Highway  Dept* 

University  of  Wyoming 

Wyo  State  Senate  &  House 

U,Sa  Bur.  Outdoor  Recreation 

U0S0  Forest  Service 

UoS,  Bur  Sport  Fisheries  &  Wdlf 

U,S.  Geological  Survey 

State  Extension  Service 

Sierra  Club 

Wyo  Outdoor  Coord 0  Council 

Murie  Audubon  Society 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Nat.  Science 

Wyo  Woolgrowers 

Casper  Sport  Buggy  Assn. 

Carbon  Co.  Farm  Bureau 
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Saratoga,  Encampment  &  Rawlins  SWCD's 

Rawlins  Rockhounds 

KOVE  Radio  -  Lander 

Wyo  State  Journal 

The  Flint stones 

Gem  &  Mineral  Society 

Snowmobilers  Club 

League  of  Women  Voters 


Carbon  Co0  Cons.  Club 
Wyo  Sport smans  Assn. 
Casper  Star  Tribune 
Lander  Parks  &  Rec  Dept. 
Lander  Valley  Sport mans  Assn, 
Fremont  Co.  Archeology  Soc, 
Cheyenne  Mineral  &  Gem  Soc0 


Plus  many  representatives  of  private  business 
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